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Spring Catalog No. 8003 Includes: 
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Manitoulin Island, 100 acres $5,923 

and MANY. MANY MORE 
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accepted. 
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More on maples 

While I have some sympathy for 
Eldon Wright in his fight against expro¬ 
priation of part of his land (Power 
Company Meets Maples. Trees Lose , 
June), a study of the evidence and of 
the judgment handed down would have 
assisted the writer to give a more 
balanced and accurate account. In the 
judgment. Chief Justice John P. Nichol¬ 
son states: “The respondents allege 
that the 12 acres has a special value to 
them because of their intention to 
establish a maple sugar business on the 
property. It is clear to me that the 
respondents had no such serious inten¬ 
tion prior to March 1979; otherwise 
they would not have instructed Mr. 
Scales [Mr. Wright’s attorney at the 
time] to accept SI50 an acre, plus 
SI,000 an acre for clearing the land, 
on March 14,1979.” 

In our sympathy for the maple 
trees, we seem to have forgotten that 
the construction of this line was not 
being done for the benefit of Maritime 
Electric, but for the purpose of bringing 
efficient power to the people of P.E.I. 
I suggest that it is only after it is proven 
that an action is for the good of the 
public as a whole that the rights of an 
individual can be overruled, and I sug¬ 
gest that this is what has happened in 
this case. 

Alan H. Holman 
Board of Directors, 
Maritime Electric Ltd. 

Charlottetown , P.E.I. 


Remembering the bay 

A special thank you to Parker 
Barss Donham for his delightful article. 
Bay St. Lawrence (June). Writing such 
as that along with superb pictures of 
familiar and inviting scenery can very 
often bring a tug to the old heart 
strings. Atlantic Insight is as pleasing 
and enjoyable as the four provinces it 
is all about. 

Rose Burton 
Ingonish , N.S. 


Law’s different in N.S. 

The impression left by Elaine 
Zimbel’s article, The Law That Can¬ 
celled Maryanne's Motherhood (April), 
as it relates to the law of adoption in 
Nova Scotia is grossly misleading. Ms. 
Zimbel is correct in stating that the 
court here has the power to dispense 
with the consent of a parent who is 
“divorced and neither has custody nor 
is contributing to the support of the 
child at the time of the application,” 
but the qualifications for permitting the 
dispensation of consent do not end 
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there. The court must be satisfied that 
it is in the best interest of the child to 
be adopted, that a parent’s consent be 
dispensed with. 

What is inexcusable is that by 
inclusion of a reference to Nova Scotia 
in the headline indicating that Nova 
Scotia has legislation similar to Prince 
Edward Island, one may draw the 
conclusion that a Nova Scotia court 
might similarly have granted an adop¬ 
tion order without prior notice to the 
mother. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Our adoption law requires 
that at least one month’s written notice 
of the time and place of the adoption 
hearing be given to any person whose 
consent is sought to be dispensed with. 
Where a parent cannot be found, the 
court must give its direction as to some 
other attempt to be made to locate the 
parent. The court requires that every 
reasonable attempt be made to locate a 
parent before it will proceed to dis¬ 
pense with that parent’s consent. 

Laird Stirling , 
Minister of Social Services 
Halifax , N.S. 

What's the point? 

Marilyn MacDonald’s May column 
(Daily Smile: Daily Rage) was confusing 
and flippant and what was her final 
point about humor at another’s ex¬ 
pense? She made no distinction between 
jokes that only maintain sexist or racist 
attitudes and jokes that parody such 
attitudes. I sometimes wonder where 
Ms. MacDonald finds the time to write 
her column. Perhaps she writes at a time 
many of us take to read magazines. In 
any case, the ad next to her June 
column For Women (At Last) Muscles 
Are In was appropriately placed. That 
column lacked content but was co¬ 
herent at least. Unless Ms. MacDonald 
can find the time to put a little more 
thought into her column, I suggest 
Insight would be a better magazine 
without it. 

Sheena Masson 
Stewiacke, N.S. 

Several comments have arisen via 
the media regarding the Daily Smile in 
The Chronicle-Herald. In your May 
issue Marilyn MacDonald seems to have 
got to the heart of the matter. Any per¬ 
son who finds the Daily Smile anything 
but amusing trivia are either paranoid or 
they have no sense of humor. Marilyn 
obviously has a great sense of humor. 

J. Wright 
Halifax , N.S. 

Kudos 

I would just like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to congratulate the editor and his 
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CANADIANS SAVE $70 
ON THE WAFER THIN 
WATERPROOF REALTIME 
ALARM CHRONOGRAPH 
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This is the watch that has reshaped the 
way people check the time. It’s A 
light-weight, water proof to 66 
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per month, guaranteed. Its trim % 
wafer thin outline is so sleek that x 
it virtually disappears when / 
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pieces on a flat plane. So resistant^ 
to physical abuse that it never * 
needs to leave your wrist. Swim, 
jog, fly and airplane, hammer nails if 
you wish, you need never remove it. 

Realtime technology pushed to the limit 

The engineers have done something 
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and ultra trim (5mm) silhouette, here are 
other features found in this amazing 24 
hour alarm chronograph. It’s 100% solid 
stainless steel; fitted with a hardened 
mar-resistant mineral glass crystal. It has 
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meshed flexible polished steel band. 
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gold over stainless steel) 

Who makes Realtime 

The Oki group of companies are 
pioneers in micro computer 
technology, and they make Realtime. 

By the way, they also make Seiko. 


$99 Gets you a Realtime savings 

Because we buy in quantity we not 
^ only are able to offer you great 
, savings, but you save waiting, we 
/ promise to place your Realtime in 
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staff on the publication of Atlantic 
Insight. It was sent to me as a gift and 
I am truly enjoying it. As a person who 
was raised and educated in Halifax and 
now spending a couple of years working 
in Africa, I find your magazine a really 
needed link with Canada, especially 
Atlantic Canada. I look forward to each 
issue. Keep up the good work. 

Brian G. Beckett 
Mzumbe, Tanzania 

Healthy horses die too 

I was shocked to read They Eat 
Horses, Don't Theyl (June). I have long 
been opposed to selling horses for meat, 
except if they are too old or sick for 
anything else. What is happening in 
Newfoundland is truly a crime. The 
ponies are part of Newfoundland’s 
heritage and it’s terrible to see them 
shipped off to Quebec. Perhaps the 
abattoir is the most humane thing for 
old horses, but many times the trucks 
headed for Quebec are full of healthy 
horses. I lived close to the Arnold 
Abattoir in Grenville, Que., and have 
seen some of the horses there. In fact, 
a friend of mine bought a quarter horse 
gelding from the abattoir for $150—all 
the horse had was a cold. It would have 
been a sin if he had ended up on a plate 
in some fancy Montreal restaurant. 

Heather Delong 
Shubenacadie, N.S. 

Did he or didn't he? 

Shirley Elliott’s Nova Scotia Book 
of Days (Folks, June) certainly appears 
to be a monumental work. I hope the 
last 999 entries are more accurate than 
the first one,which claims that John 
Cabot planted a flag on Cape Breton 
soil. There is no evidence that either 
John or Sebastian Cabot did any more 
than sail in these waters. We may 
assume they landed somewhere but if 
so it could have been anywhere from 
Labrador to Maine. 

W. Summers 
Portugal Cove, Nfld. 

Whoops 

As a temporarily transplanted Mari- 
timer, I find myself eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of your magazine each month for 
some of the latest from “down home.” 
However, your May issue confirmed 
what I have come to regard as an axiom 
of journalism: Whenever the media deal 
with a subject I know anything about, 
they invariably screw it up in some way. 
May I bring to your attention the pic¬ 
ture of Hank Snow on page one? It is 
backwards, as the barely visible top of 
the “S” in “WSM Grand Ole Opry” 
attests. Talented as the man certainly is, 
he is not an ambidextrous guitar player. 

Porter Scobey 
Montreal, Que. 


100 Gulf Garden Plaza 
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c Keep warm 
this winter 
with w0od 



Atlantic Canada could be facing a 
long, cold winter. The problem of 
continually rising costs of heating 
oil could be compounded by critical 
shortages. And so there will be an 
increased demand for quality wood 
stoves. Which means that Lakewood 
stoves could also be in short supply. 
So make your decision now. There 
are 6 Lakewood stove models to 
choose from. Including the new 
“Unicorn,” designed to turn an 
existing masonry fireplace into an 
efficient heating system. This winter, 
don’t be left in the cold. See your 
local Lakewood dealer, now. 


LAKEWOOD 
'STOVES 

Built to last in Atlantic Canada 


See your local Lakewood Dealer 

FREDERICTON, N.B. 

Sunpoke Wood Heating Ltd. 
Wilsey Road (506) 455-8107 

SAINT JOHN, N.B. 

Alternate Heating Ltd. 

621 Rothesay E (506) 696-2321 

OROMOCTO, N.B. 

Roblynn Building Supplies 
Restigouche Road (506) 357-8485 


DARTMOUTH, N.S. 

Country Stove Store 
101 Main (902) 435-1658 
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In a quaint little shop at the end of Montague Street in 
Lunenburg, NS., you'll find the essential and the unusual. 
You can rig your boat, or yourself. Pick up ornamental brass- 
ware; hooks; anchors; paperweights. Or how about a pair 
of brass anchor-andirons. 

We have a complete stock of boating wear: "Norsewear" 
Norwegian-style wool sweaters from New Zealand; Sperry 
"Topsider" sneakers, moccasins and boots; "Henri-Lloyd" 
and Helly Hansen foul weather clothes; "Seafarer" 
floatation jackets from Norway. 

For gear, or gifts, including Nova Scotia handcrafts, come in 
soon. We're open: Monday thru Friday 8:00 am - 5:00 pm; 
Saturday 9:00 am - 1:00 pm. 


Yacht Shop & Marina 


PO Box 250, Montague Street, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
Telephone: (902) 634-4331; from Halifax 455-7715 Telex: 019-21756 


NOVA PINE 



The Promenade, 
1873 granville street 
halifax, 423-1391 


Some years ago we began to 
produce careful reproductions 
of old Nova Scotia pine 
furniture. 
The “armoire " is a fine 
example of some of the rare 
designs you will find on 
display in our Granville street 

studio. 

Phone or write for a free 
brochure of the complete 
Nova Pine furniture 
collection. 
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Editor’s Letter 

It’s summertime: See 
Atlantic Canada first 


A ll through the night, heavy rain 
drummed the roof and lashed the 
windows but, in the morning, the 
sun was a golden ball, the sky was a 
pure blue bowl, and the air smelled 
impossibly clean, and a big, fresh 
breeze sprang out of the northwest. It 
tossed the tops of the little birches as 
though they were cheerleaders’ pom¬ 
poms, made the old firs creak and the 
whole wide bay dance to its tune. Our 
cottage is only 24 miles from the Canso 
causeway (see Flashback, page 45), 
but we hadn’t been up the west coast of 
Cape Breton for six years and, since 
the day that had just dawned promised 
perfect down-east weather, we piled 
into the car, stuffed ourselves with 
fishcakes, sausages and bran muffins 
at a Port Hawkesbury motel, plunged 
north on Highway 19. 

Off to our right, the Creignish Hills 
slept like an old dog in the morning 
sunlight and, on our left, St. Georges 
Bay furiously pranced. The bay’s anger 
was gorgeous. It bared its teeth, 
thousands of them. Except for the 
foaming whitecaps, the sea was navy 
blue but near the shore it was full of 
red sand. At one spot, the road was so 
low and those red rollers so high we 
thought they’d sweep right over the car, 
and the kids squealed. 

After Port Hood (see Transporta¬ 
tion, page 48), we chose a dirt road 
that climbed higher and hugged the 
coast. Around Colindale, the sloping 
fields of beautiful farms ended at cliffs 
that dropped to the sea. The sea kept 
right on raging but we lost it for a 
while. The road took us inland, along 
the southern side of Mabou harbor; 
and, simply because the countryside 
exuded a powerful Scottish charm, we 
then drove back out along the north 
side on a road that dead-ends at the 
ocean. Here, the long grass had the 
shiny, strokable look of a healthy 
animal’s pelt, and down at the foot of 
the red cliffs—where massive waves 
tangled with one another and then 
bashed the soft land—hundreds of 
black and white gulls calmly bobbed 
about with all their faces turned toward 
the wind. Like boats at anchor. 

We also followed one of those dirt 
roads that gets skinnier and trickier 


with every mile. It runs 
north from a spot just 
south of Inverness to Sight 
Point, and it took us 
through lush, dark forests 
(surely full of bears), over 
babbling brooks and out 
around coastal curves that 
seemed almost to dangle 
us over the sea. We didn’t go all the 
way out to the so-called “sex camp” 
(see Nova Scotia, page 14), but the 
drive was memorable anyway. After 
that, we followed Lake Ainslie down 
to Bras d’Or Lake, and even these 
inland waters swarmed with whitecaps. 
On a beach at Marble Mountain—it’s 
on West Bay, Bras d’Or—we downed 
bread, cheese, apples (and, in my case, 
two beers), and swam for a while. 
Marble Mountain’s on a good dirt 
road. It overlooks a sprinkling of 
islands, and it is now high on my list of 
little-known spots of breath-taking 
prettiness in Atlantic Canada. 

The next day the weather gave us 
an encore and, this time, we explored 
one of the most remote corners of 
Nova Scotia—the eastern shore 
between Canso and Sherbrooke—and 
found sweet coves we’d never seen 
before, the kind of beach you dream 
about, and a terrific ferry ride (for 50 
cents a car) across the fiord-like 
Country Harbour Bay. Always, we 
were off the beaten tourism track, and 
1 know that—in Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland 
and Labrador—there are fabulous 
stretches of coast that I’ll never live 
long enough to see. In July, August 
and September, people who choose to 
leave Atlantic Canada for sightseeing 
trips elsewhere should probably have 
their heads read. 

*** 

In our first-anniversary issue last 
April, we asked readers to nominate 
men and women as “Atlantic Cana¬ 
dian of the Year.” The person who 
wound up with more votes than anyone 
else was Harvey Webber, Sydney mer¬ 
chant and founder of Atlantic Canada 
Plus. Congratulations, Harvey. 
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At Debert, N.S., bosses' bunker 


What’ll you do if they 
drop The Bomb? 

Probably you don't know. In the Fifties, civil defence was on everyone's 
mind. Now, Canada has the worst capability in the Western Alliance. 
Things are specially bad down east. Worried? 


D rop The Bomb in conversation 
these days and someone will 
probably ask, “What bomb?” 
Throughout the Cold War Fifties and 
early Sixties air-raid drills and hand¬ 
books on evacuation were mandatory 
for the nuclear holocaust-obsessed. 
Civil defence agencies flourished. Now 
the agencies have bombed out. Stripped 
of real authority, they’re reduced to 
planning for natural disasters on cut¬ 
back budgets—and the inadequacy of 
their civil defence planning has some 
officials worried. 

Civil defence is now the lowest 
priority of emergency measures organ¬ 
izations. It’s well behind preparation 
for such disasters as large-scale fires, 
floods or toxic chemical explosions. In 
1977, Emergency Planning Canada 
(EPC), the federal co-ordination group, 
rated Canada with the most deficient 
civil defence capabilities in the Western 
Alliance. 

So who cares? So far, not many 


people in the Atlantic provinces. But 
international events could bring 
changes in attitude. The Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, American reluctance 
to ratify the second Strategic Arms 
Limitation Treaty and what Dr. 
Michael MccGuire, senior fellow of 
the Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C., calls “mindless anti-Sovietism” 
are reviving old fears. EPC staff in 
Canada’s western provinces noted the 
change early this year when people 
began phoning local emergency plan¬ 
ning agencies for copies of/ / Steps to 
Survival , the standard manual on living 
through a nuclear war. 

EPC’s budget for 1980-81 is just 
over $9 million out of a total Defence 
Department expenditure of $4 billion. 
In contrast, the Soviet Union has spent 
about $65 billion in the last decade 
fortifying its comprehensive program 
of protecting people, industry and 
government against nuclear attack. 
EPC has no money to spend on capital 


acquisitions or new projects. They’re 
left to other departments charged with 
aspects of civil defence: Public Works, 
Health and Welfare. 

EPC thinks the situation in Atlantic 
Canada is especially serious. In the 
Fifties, the Diefenbaker government 
began Operation Bridge, a project de¬ 
signed to construct underground shel¬ 
ters from which war-besieged govern¬ 
ments could provide leadership for 
civilians tuned in on portable radios in 
their fall-out shelters. A master under¬ 
ground bunker for 400 federal leaders, 
advisers and military personnel was 
carved out in Carp, 40 km west of 
Ottawa. It was to be connected with 
regional emergency government head¬ 
quarters in the provinces. But in Atlan¬ 
tic Canada only one got built (at 
Debert, N.S.) before the money ran 
out. Governments in other provinces 
are supposed to huddle in the base¬ 
ments of federal buildings: The Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert Building in St. 
John’s, the Dominion Building in 
Charlottetown, the Federal Building 
in Fredericton. 

None of the Atlantic government 
quarters is ready for war use. Bringing 
them up to standard would require 
anywhere from a half-hour at Debert, 
to hook up communications lines, to 
three months for major additions at 
Charlottetown. Atlantic provinces EPC 
directors say even if the shelters were 
ready, it’s doubtful the chosen officials 
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If you want 
to rent a room, 
sell antiques, 
get a job, 
buy a horse, 
find a boat, 
paint a house, 
clear your attic, 
or your basement, 
lease a lot, 
rent a tractor, 
hire a helper, 
lend a hand, 
trade talents, 
barter goods, 
first 

You need a 
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The best of living in Halifax 


You can enjoy the good life in Halifax. 
Theatre, music, galleries, museums, and some 
superb retaurants. 

Among many fine residential area, Clayton 
Park is renowned as an established community 
of gracious homes in a natural environment. 

Braemount is a new and exclusive enclave 
of just fifty-four condominium townhomes, in 
a choice location at the top of The Park. 


The Braemount townhomes offer that rare 
combination of excitingly modern design, 
energy efficiency, and exceptional value. 

In just a few weeks, Braemount has become a 
highly desirable address, and already a number 
of the townhomes have been sold. 

If you are planning a move to, or within 
Halifax, a visit to Braemount could make that 
move a whole lot easier. 



Furnished model homes and Sales Office open every day. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9:30am-8:00pm; Fri. 9:30am-5:00pm; Sat. 
10:00am-5:00pm; Sun. l:00pm-5:00pm. Or by 
appointment: please call (902) 443-3052 



A rare opportunity to enjoy a special lifestyle 


Clayton Developments Ltd., 

P.O. Box 5051, Armdale, N.S. 

B3O4M0 

Please send my Braemount brochure 
and all other pertinent information. 

Name- 

Address- 
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Code 


Clayton Developments Ltd.: The Community Builders in Nova Scotia 












































The Region 


who are supposed to be in them know 
where they are. Yet, in an emergency, 
these officials are expected to make 
their own way to the bunker sites. 

F J. Blackwell, Nova Scotia's EPC 
director, describes the Debert bunker, 
112 km north of Halifax, as “essentially 
two storeys below ground, although 
one is at ground level. It’s a man-made 
hillock.” Inside are facilities to accom¬ 
modate 300 federal and provincial 
officials for up to 14 days. There are 
self-contained heating and ventilation 
systems, satellite meteorological faci¬ 


lities, eating, sleeping, working and 
medical space. Military communi¬ 
cations personnel currently staff the 
quarters. 

New Brunswick's EPC director 
Malcolm Turner says the Fredericton 
government shelter is “lousy.” The 
space needs work to be made livable 
and, he says, “certain elements have 
not been provided for.” Among them, 
according to another source, is a pro¬ 
vincial warning system, the siren and 
meteorological apparatus to monitor 
and signal the amount and range of 


Real mildness.Unexpected flavour. 
Get it all together 
with Peter Jackson Extra Light. 



Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked - avoid inhaling 
Average per cigarette: King Size and Regular: 7mg “tar” 0.7mg nicotine. 


radioactive fall-out. That’s in Gage- 
town. “To be of any use,”one observer 
says, “they’ve either got to move the 
communications to Fredericton or re¬ 
locate the shelter in Gagetown.” 

Charlottetown’s interim head¬ 
quarters “needs a lot of shielding and a 
lot of work to bring it up to operational 
standards,” says J.E. Ayers, EPC 
director for the Island. Part of the 
shelter has basement windows. There 
are no kitchen or toilet facilities nor 
any decontamination chamber. Ayers 
says officials “might just as well board 
up their windows with thick cement 
and sit in their offices.” In St. John's, 
David Snow is trying to get the CBC to 
install communications equipment in 
the government 
shelter. Newfound¬ 
land’s shelter has 
no warning centre. 

It’s on the other 
side of the city. 

“There’s plenty of 
work to be done 
here,” Snow says. 

There are only 
three zonal shelters 
in the Atlantic re¬ 
gion and all are in 
Nova Scotia: Kent- 
ville, Truro and 
Sydney. They pro¬ 
vide offices for 
EPC’s provincial 
counterpart, the 
Emergency Mea¬ 
sures Organization. EPC s Blackwell 

No municipalities in the region have 
set up bunkers, though some, like 
Summerside, P.E.I., have shelter space 
allocated, but not outfittted. 

For those who aren’t designated 
officials, finding fall-out shelter space 
is even tougher. All four provinces 
used federal Public Works assistance 
to survey potential public shelters. But 
there’s no mechanism for updating 
reports as new construction goes up 
and old structures come down. Owners 
of the buildings don’t know they’ve 
been tabbed. There are no plans or 
money to mark the sites, improve fall¬ 
out protection or provide power sup¬ 
plies, ventilation or sanitation. 

As for shelters in private homes, 
Malcolm Turner says, “I know’ one 
person who has one, but he built it a 
long time ago. You would have to 
search far and wide afield today to find 
individuals with their own shelters.” 
Unlike countries such as Switzerland, 
Canada has never incorporated re¬ 
quirements for fall-out shelters in 
building codes. 

The national survival warning sys¬ 
tem, operated by the Defence Depart- 
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ment, hasn’t been audibly tested since 
1968, though silent testing occurs every 
two months. Many new subdivisions 
are probably beyond reach of existing 
alarms. In Newfoundland, the system 
is in particularly bad repair. David 
Snow says that of 70 operational alarms 
in the province, less than 50% could be 
heard in an attack. Telephone lines 
joining the regional government head¬ 
quarters with CBC transmitters have 
been disconnected: No money. 

Then there are the emergency 
medical facilities. In the Fifties the feds 
supplied advanced medical treatment 
centres, portable hospitals and packs 
for provincial storage, including blood 
units. Today, Ronald Coell of Nova 
Scotia’s EMO says, “a lot of the equip¬ 
ment is so old most of the doctors 
today wouldn’t know what it was for.” 
The federal government designed, ster¬ 
ilized and hermetically sealed the port¬ 
able hospitals in packages 25 years 
ago. They’re re-examining the contents. 

Officials apparently believe there’ll 
be enough time during a buildup of 
world tensions to get survival infor¬ 
mation to the public and make con¬ 
tingency plans right up to when The 
Bomb drops. Nobody’s figuring on a 
sneak attack. “It’s considered virtually 
impossible for one side or the other to 
fire off broadside without the other 
side knowing about it,” says F.J. Black- 
well of EPC in Nova Scotia. Detente 
and surveillance from space are the 
safeguards everybody's counting on. 

But a military analyst in the Defence 
Department says, “I personally don’t 
think a sneak attack is a more remote 
possibility than a general kind of 
nuclear war. Yes, you can have very 
good indications that war is coming. 
Y ou can certainly detect forces of your 
opponent. Yes, you can be ready, but 
remember the offence always has the 
option of choosing the time and the 
place.” He thinks the difficulty will 
come in interpreting facts. “Maybe 
you’ve got a highly suspicious mind. In 
international affairs you don’t have 
iron-clad evidence. ” A misguided assess¬ 
ment, he says, could start a war. 

Other officials worry about the 
inflexible planning on which Canada’s 
civil defence effort — such as it is—is 
based. “It’scontinualfrustration!”one 
says. “You get tired of hitting your 
head against a stone wall. Hardly 
anything can be done unless the clamor¬ 
ing comes from the people.” Another 
puts it this way: “The non-NATO 
countries have put a great emphasis 
[on civil defence] in the last decade, 
and so this is what bothers me. If 
they’ve reached the point where they 
could risk a nuclear attack and be 
confident about a large portion of 
their population surviving, then we’re 
in trouble.” — Betsy Chambers 
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Prince Edward Island 


In the spud biz, bad turns to worse 


crop, which is smaller this year because 
of cutbacks in planting and bad grow¬ 
ing weather. California and Virginia 
farmers cut back by 20%. In June, 
potato prices in California, Florida 
and North Carolina were about double 
those of the previous June. Florida 
had a hailstorm and frost during its 
growing season. In the Red River 
Valley of North Dakota and Minnesota 
and in Manitoba, the drought had 
growers forecasting only half a crop. 

John MacDonald, a Souris Line 
Road grower who has been involved 
with attempts to set up an eastern 
Canada potato marketing agency, is 
unimpressed by market forecasts in a 
volatile industry. “There’d have to be a 
miracle for me to be optimistic,” he 
says. “There’d have to be a serious 
crop failure somewhere for a big change 
to take place in the market. There’d 
have to be somebody else’s failure for 
our success.” 

Negotiations by industry repre¬ 
sentatives from Ontario, Quebec and 
the Maritimes to set up a marketing 
agency bogged down in the spring. 
MacDonald says farmers will be lucky 
if the agency is ready for the 1981 crop. 
Meanwhile, farmers are selling through 
a hit-or-miss system that, MacDonald 
says, “is as old as Methuselah’s cat.” 

MacDonald has cut back his acre¬ 
age about 10% this year, to 190 acres. 
On the west end of the Island, Allison 
Ellis, a Liberal MLA, dropped his 
from 129 to 102. Without a marketing 
system to set prices and control sup¬ 
plies, he says, “the farmer’s on a tread¬ 
mill. He’s got to run faster and faster 
and he’s not getting anywhere.” This 
year, growers will need a big price just 
to recoup production costs, Ellis says. 
He estimates they’re at least 25% higher 
than last year, adds, “I’m not all that 
optimistic.” 

Norman Clarey says he’s not going 
to start worrying until at least next 
winter, after he’s done all he can to 
ensure a successful crop: “I always felt 
that even though we are so far in debt, 
we have as good a chance of making it 
as anybody. You stop worrying about 
it after a while, and you just go out, 
make sure you have good seed to 
plant, make a good job of cropping, do 
it first-class. That’s all you can do. You 
put in your crop and look after it well 
and then hope for the best.” 

— Marian Bruce 


And worse turns to worst. But theres still hope 


O ne fine day this summer, just 
before Norman Clarey’s potato 
plants began to blossom, his 
family shipped off 20 trailer-loads of 
potatoes left over from last year’s crop. 
The potatoes were still good, and they 
cost more than $30,000 to produce. 
But prices were so low it was hardly 
worth the effort of grading and bagging 
them. Instead, the Clareys gave them 
to a cattlefeed operation and were 
“very pleased” not to have to pay to 
have them hauled away. It was an 
inauspicious start to the 1980 potato 
season for a grower who, like most 
other Maritime farmers, needs all the 
encouragement he can get. 

After three very lean years—the 
last one, disastrous—Island potato 
farmers were heading into yet another 
harvesting season without a marketing 
system to control supplies, end inter¬ 
provincial competition for markets and 
stabilize prices. Some were taking what 
comfort they could from reports of 


Norm Clarey: Bad year follows bad year 


light, late crops in the United States. 

“So many people just don’t realize 
how bad the problem is,” says Clarey. 
“The provincial government doesn’t 
recognize the problem it involves, not 
only within the potato industry but 
within the whole agriculture industry. 
Because she’s just teeter-tottering on 
bankruptcy. Every time we get the fuel 
man in, the price is up. We buy a piece 
of machinery and the price is up. But if 
we want to sell, it’s always down. You 
can only go on so long.” 

Clarey, 34, operates a seed-potato 
farm at Whim Road with his father 
and brother. The Clareys began 
specializing in potatoes about 12 years 
ago, after Norman graduated from 
agricultural college. But they’ve farmed 
on their present scale—about 400 
acres—only for the past six years or so. 
There have been some good years: 
They’ve invested in land, warehouses, 
close to $400,000 worth of machinery. 
Norman and his wife and six children 
recently moved into a brand-new house. 
Early this summer, though, he was 
talking about the possibility of losing 
the whole works. Two years ago, the 
Clareys broke even on the potato crop; 
last year they lost more than $100,000. 
“One more year like this past year and 
1 don’t think we could hang on,” he 
says. “The banks would just move in. 
That’s plain and simple economics. 
That’s the grim reality of it. And there 
aren’t many growers on the Island who 
are in a much better position, unless 
they’re really well established.” 

Talk in the industry is that some 
farmers went out of business after last 
year’s disaster, when farmers were los¬ 
ing about 2 cents a pound on potatoes. 
Many simply retrenched. Early esti¬ 
mates indicate Island farmers have 
planted about 10% fewer acres than 
last year. That in itself could be a small 
blessing. “If there’s a 10% decrease in 
acreage and normal production,” says 
Harold Rodd of the P.E.l. Potato 
M arketing Board, “then we’re down to 
a more marketable position.” But since 
the Island, with its mere 60,000 acres 
of potato land, is a small potato 
among North American producers, 
prognosticators focus on what’s hap¬ 
pening in potato fields elsewhere. 

Harry Fraser, publisher of Fraser's 
Potato Newsletter , was finding reason 
for optimism by late June in the U.S. 
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Nova Scotia 


Cape Breton "sex camp" 
was media joyride 


And that's all, folks 

D o the hills of western Cape Breton 
conceal a summer camp where 
libertine sexual theories are tried 
out on innocent children? They do not. 
Yet a printed rumor that they did 
recently caused a minor media sensa¬ 
tion. How did the story get out of 
hand? The answer contains useful 
lessons about the press, politicians, 
and Nova Scotia’s summer-camp 
bureaucracy. 

The controversy spun round Dr. 
Eleanor Hamilton, 70, an American 
psychologist who deplores the widening 
gap between the ages of sexual maturity 
and marriage. She says that, in 50 
years, the average age of marriage has 



Hamilton wants no more controversy 


risen from 18 to 22, while the average 
age of sexual maturity has dropped 
from 14 to 12. The gap, in short, has 
increased to a decade, and as Hamilton 
says, “You can’t put a vital function on 
the shelf for 10 years and expect it to 
work right when you take it down.’’ 

She says those who abstain from 
all pre-marital sex usually end up with 
some sexual dysfunction, while those 
who don’t abstain end up making 
babies at an alarming rate. Hamilton 
therefore opposes sexual intercourse 
among younger teen-agers, but says 
they must have alternatives. Her book, 
Sex with Love: A Guide to Young 
People , encourages teen-aged lovers to 
use methods other than intercourse to 
stimulate themselves and each other to 
orgasm. 

The Canadian uproar over her views 
began during what she describes as a 
long, informal chat with an Associated 
Press reporter. She mentioned a camp 
run by her daughter, April Thanhauser, 
at Sight Point, an isolated stretch’ of 
coast between Mabou and Inverness. 
Whether through misunderstanding or 
news hype, the AP story described 
Camp Discovery as Hamilton’s camp— 
a place with “no rules against sexual 
fraternization” where “such intimacy 
is encouraged.” 1 n the M arch 4 Toronto 
Star , sloppy editing compounded these 
inaccuracies. The Star story portrayed 
the camp as a lab for Hamilton’s 
theories with the campers, aged eight 
to 16, as guinea pigs. 

Thanhauser denied this in a letter 
the Star published. The Star also pub¬ 
lished a retraction and senior editor 
Borden Spears apologized to Hamilton 
by mail. But the damage had been 
done. On grounds that “there must be 
something extraordinary about the 
camp, or people wouldn’t be that much 
disturbed,” Senator Margaret Norrie 
demanded a public investigation. 
Worse, the Nova Scotia Camping 
Association expelled Camp Discovery. 
Membership in the association is a 
pre-requisite for Immigration Canada's 
permitting the camp to hire non- 
Canadian counsellors and, without 
them, it couldn’t have functioned this 
summer. 

The association acted solely on the 
basis of the inaccurate news story. It 


didn’t even phone Thanhauser. Later, 
it reinstated Camp Discovery and its 
president, George Matthews, now says 
he would unreservedly recommend the 
camp to inquiring parents. But he 
doesn’t apologize for revoking its mem¬ 
bership without checking the facts. 
Shouldn’t he have at least given Than¬ 
hauser a chance to reply to the article? 
“That’s what we did when we notified 
them [of the membership cancella¬ 
tion],” he says. “It made them defend 
themselves.” 

Meanwhile, other organs of the 
Upper Canadian media had decided 
they were onto a cute story. Typical of 
the Burghers-of-Inverness-up-in-arms- 
over-sex-camp genre was a piece by 
The Globe and Mail's Barbara Yaffe. 
It quoted a local newspaper editor as 
saying townspeople were incensed by 
the camp. Rankin MacDonald, editor 
of the Oran , says he told Yaffe the 
exact opposite—that local interest in 
the story was minimal. “She kept at it 
and at it,” MacDonald says. “I told her 
we’re not getting any outbursts of 
indignation. But she must have just 
said, ‘Oh the hell with it. I’ll go with it 
anyway.’ ” 

MacDonald says whatever bad feel¬ 
ing exists toward Camp Discovery 
results from the belief that local resi¬ 
dents have been denied access to 
beaches. The camp occupies only 24 
acres and has no sand beach of its own, 
but it’s situated in an area where 
thousands of acres have fallen under 
American ownership. Although horri¬ 
fied by suggestions they are hostile to 
local residents, most owners appear 
only for a few summer weeks. Beyond 
a passing acquaintance with Scottish 
culture, they have little interest in 
Cape Breton. “I’ve heard of lots of 
incidents where people were kicked off 
of the land up there,” MacDonald 
says. 

Now that the furor has died down. 
Camp Discovery is open for another 
season with 20 campers. Hamilton is 
there, too—as a part-time consultant 
who’s available for counselling on a 
variety of topics for any campers who 
request it. “She responds honestly and 
informatively to young people’s ques¬ 
tions on love and sexuality,” Than¬ 
hauser says of her mother, “but she 
does not ‘encourage behavior’ nor does 
she form camp policy.” Hamilton her¬ 
self downplays her role at the camp. 
She’s fearful the whole controversy 
will be rekindled. “I can take it in the 
neck if it’s just me,” she says, “but 
when it affects other people, like April, 
it’s really painful.” 

— Parker Barss Donham 
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So you think the fishing’s 
great in Newfoundland 


Well, it is. Trouble is, lots of 
people have discovered it. That s 
why nobody s getting fat 

R ichard Cashin and Bill Wells 
don't agree about much, especially 
during fish price negotiations. 
Cashin is president of the Newfound¬ 
land Fishermen, Food and Allied 
Workers Union and Wells heads the 
Fisheries Association of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. This year their haggling 
has been tougher than usual. But the 
union man and the companies' man 
agree on one thing: Inshore fishermen 
aren't making a good living, and that's 
bad for the whole industry. 

But didn't you just hear Newfound¬ 
land is the bright spot in a somewhat 
tarnished east coast fishery? Aren't 
fish landings rising by leaps and bounds 
with dollar values one step ahead of 
them, while in the Maritimes statistics 


stumble and fall? Well, yes, but the 
problem is this: Too many other people 
heard the same thing and decided to 
get their piece of the action. The 200- 
mile limit helped increase the size of 
the pie, but more people are eating it. 
And since the prices aren’t getting 
bigger, few people are getting full. 

Between 1977 (the first year of the 
200-mile limit) and 1979, the amount 
of fish caught in inshore Newfoundland 
waters went up by 60%. So did the 
number of people fishing. While the 
value of greater fish landings increased 


another 20%, much extra money came 
from a boom in squid, the valuable 
species (we sell it in the Far East) 
which attracted many of the born- 
again fishermen. In 1977 Newfound¬ 
land's 8,000 “bona fide" inshore fish¬ 
ermen made an average of $6,300. 
Three years later, their numbers up to 
about 11,000, they were pulling in 
bet ween $8,000 and $ 10,000 on average. 
Hardly the bonanza you’ve heard 
about. 

But what’s a “bona fide" fisher¬ 
man? That’s the crux of the problem. 
Down at the wharf, everyone knew 
some people were fishing “full-time" 
(as long as the local season permitted), 
while others went out for a few extra 
dollars, but federal licensing policy has 
never recognized the difference. Ottawa 
kept close tabs on licences for high- 
priced restricted species like lobster, 
crab and salmon and for severely over¬ 
fished areas like the Gulf of St. Law¬ 


rence. But it was less fussy about the 
personal fishing licence which allows 
the holder to fish widely-caught species 
such as cod, mackerel, herring and 
squid. For five dollars, anyone could 
get a personal licence—an attractive 
proposition for teachers, miners, 
policemen or civil servants who might 
want to supplement their incomes in 
tight times. Until this summer, when 
Romeo LeBlanc authorized a tem¬ 
porary freeze on personal licences, 
five-dollar cheques were coming in at 
the rate of hundreds a week. So many 


people were competing for herring in 
Trinity Bay this spring that the quota 
was caught and the season closed 
before some fishermen could get their 
gear in the water. 

There are now nearly three times as 
many “casual'Tishermen in Newfound¬ 
land as there are bona Tides. Not all 
those thousands of licence-holders are 
moonlighters. Many just fish for their 
own use, and nobody wants to interfere 
with them. Ottawa has promised a 
revamped licensing system for the start 
of 1981 which, for the first time, will 
distinguish between the right to fish 
and the right to make a living from 
fishing. The idea is to ensure that 
where the resources can't support 
everyone who wants to fish, those 
trying to make a living get first crack at 
fishing grounds, “limited-entry" 
licences, landing facilities, fish buyers 
and government subsidies like the 
sales-tax exemption on boats, gear 
and fuel. 

Impatient for government action 
last winter, the union campaigned to 
identify the province’s bona fide fish¬ 
ermen. Community fishermen’s com¬ 
mittees drew up lists of local licence- 
holders who considered fishing their 
primary work. With or without changes 
to the offical licensing system, the 
union plans to issue special cards to 
these members and ask plants to buy 
from them first. The plan drew pre¬ 
dictable outcries from part-timers. A 
policeman w rote the Evening Telegram , 
protesting he needed the extra money 
from fishing to feed his family. “If a 
fisherman is having a poor summer," 
the Union Forum answered in its own 
pages, “he can’t decide to work for a 
day or two as a traffic cop in order to 
make a few extra dollars. Why should 
it be any different the other way 
around?” 

The really tricky question is how 
many fishermen the fishery can sup¬ 
port. If the $150 million paid for fish 
caught inshore last year went to only 
10,000 fishermen. Bill Wells suggests, 
they would have made an average 
$15,000—a healthy income which 
would allow them to keep up their 
investments in boats and gear and 
soften their demands for higher prices. 
There’s just one snag: The union figures 
it has roughly 11,000 bona fide mem¬ 
bers but federal officials say the number 
may be more like 15,000. More fisher¬ 
men expecting higher incomes means 
more pressure on the landed price of 
fish. Compared to the details, the 
principle was easy to agree on. 

— Amy Zierler 



Fishermen need better incomes to pay for boats and gear 
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New Brunswick 


Lynn Palmer’s ordeal: 
She’ll never walk again 

A stranger shot her in a strange town. Now, she'll marry the man 
who hurled his own body over hers and took three bullets himself 


T wins have often had a special 
fate. Romulus founded a city 
(Rome); Israel, a people; Elvis, a 
cult. The Kwakiutl Indians of British 
Columbia believed twins could cure 
disease by swinging a large wooden 
rattle. Thomas, the sainted twin, didn't 
believe, until he saw' proof. Castor and 
Pollux, sons of Zeus, are the namesakes 
of Gemini, a constellation that has 
become a household word, if only 
through the oath, “By Jiminy." Liter¬ 
ature abounds with twins, particularly 
in comedies about mistaken identities. 
Lynn Palmer, secretary of the 1978 



Folke. Lynn: They'll marry, as planned 


Upper Miramichi Regional High 
School graduating class, is a twin. So 
is Folke Johansson, a Swede who 
came to New Brunsw ick to work in the 
woods. Last Christmas at her Boies- 
town home, he asked her to marry 
him. She happily followed him to 
Louisiana January 8. Two months to 
the day later, a drunken Baton Rouge 
man decided to shoot his wife. In a 
tragic case of mistaken identity, the 
man pumped two bullets into Lynn. 


She was crippled. No surgery, no 
rattles, can make her walk again. 

Lynn sits in a wheelchair in St. 
Michael's Hospital in Toronto. Her 
slim, five-foot-two frame occasionally 
shakes with spasms. Her hair is auburn. 
Folke, beside her, has blond hair. He is 
six-foot-two and, when the bullets 
came, his body became her shield, 
foiling not only the earthly assailant 
but also the Angel of Death. “I could 
be worse off," Lynn says. “Some people 
don't have their arms. That's the way I 
look at it. Most of the time." 

When Lynn, 20, graduated from 
high school, she thought she would 
become a secretary in Fredericton. She 
worked for seven months with the 
government's New Brunswick Infor¬ 
mation Service, where she is remem¬ 
bered as a “crackerjack." Folke, 24, 
came to Boiestown in 1977 with Swede 
Forest, a company experimenting with 
forest equipment. Cappy Palmer — 
mother of six girls of whom the twins, 
Lori and Lynn, are the youngest—says 
Folke was Lynn's only serious boy¬ 
friend. 

Last August Folke went to Pine- 
ville, near Alexandria in North Louis¬ 
iana, with SM Logging to thin pine 
plantations. On March 5 he was sent 
on business to Baton Rouge, the state 
capital, a 2*/2-hour drive south. Lynn 
went along. On Saturday night, March 
8, after eating at the Monarch Inn on a 
commercial strip near the Interstate 
Highway, Lynn suggested they go for a 
walk. It was eight o'clock and dark. 

Lynn recalls: “We walked around 
the corner. We heard this guy talking. 
We didn't pay any attention." A shot 
rang out. “1 fell to the ground. Folke 
didn't know if it had hit me. He felt my 
back. The guy started shooting some 
more. Folke threw his body over mine." 
Folke took three bullets. 

After the first shot, Folke says they 
pleaded with the man holding a .22 
calibre rifle not to shoot anymore. “He 
didn't for a while. About the time 1 felt 
her back, he started shooting again. 
Really fast. Six or seven shots. I was 
turning in the air from being shot; 


that's how Lynn got hit again. Then he 
stopped. 1 don't know if he ran out of 
bullets or what happened." The man 
had fired 12 times. 

Folke ran to some men crouched 
behind cars. All had drawn guns. Lynn 
says her assailant began shouting, 
“ fc Get my baby off the street.' He 
thought I was his wife." Later, when 
Lynn was placed on a stretcher, the 
gunman came and put his arms around 
her, moaning, “Don't take my wife 
away." Lynn screamed, “I'm not your 
wife. You're the guy that shot me."The 
police arrested him. 

Cappy (her real name is Catherine), 
husband Berne, a pipefitter at the 
Point Lepreau nuclear site near Saint 
John, and a daughter flew to Baton 
Rouge. “Everyone in the Boiestown 
area chipped in to help us pay ex¬ 
penses," Cappy says. Baton Rouge 
Mayor Woody Dumas started a fund 
that raised $8,000 for medical expenses. 
After a few weeks, Lynn and Folke 
were transferred to St. Michael's, 
Toronto. Maurice Dionne, MP for 
Northumberland-Miramichi, arranged 
their transportation. Folke needed 
more operations, lost a third of a 
kidney. 

Lynn enjoys cooking, but she's a 
paraplegic now, and she knows home¬ 
making will be tough. After Folke's 
Louisiana job ends, and a marriage 
ceremony, he'll build a house for them 
in Sweden, probably next year. She 
had planned on getting an Irish setter. 
“Now I am going to get a little dog that 
can sit on my lap." She loves Sweden, 
having gone there last year to meet 
Folke's family. He is one of 10 children. 

There is still the legal ordeal. On 
March 19, David Edwards, 23, was 
indicted on two counts of attempted 
murder. His trial will probably be in 
the fall, and Lynn dreads it. “I don't 
want to see him." 

She must go through life with one 
bullet in her spine and another at the 
base of her tailbone. Neither can be 
removed. Sometimes, she says, “I sort 
of think back and say. Why did this 
have to happen to usl " The greatest 
religious teachers have never ade¬ 
quately explained why the innocent 
must suffer. Still, Lynn and Folke 
have much to thank their lucky stars 
for. Folke will be almost as good as 
new. And although she didn't ask for 
proof, Lynn will have a husband who, 
by Jiminy, provided proof that he's 
ready to die for her. From now on, it 
will be as if they had been born a 
second time. Every new moment will 
be doubly special, as a gift twice given. 

— Jon Everett and Barbara Scott 
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Clay Bricks 
classic beauty 
is much more 
than skin deep. 
There's a very practical 
side to its character. 

Clay Brick saves you 
money every year because it 
never needs painting and can't rot, 
rust, bum, dent or warp. 
It keeps your home warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer. 
No other building product has as many 
continuing cost-saving benefits. 

New home buyers can easily afford Clay Brick 
because the initial cost difference represents a 
very small percentage of the homes total 

purchase price. 


more 
than just 

a pretty 
Tace 


Make sure your builder builds with the best 
—genuine burned Clay Brick 
—worth much more than 
its face value. 


Send for our free colourful A 

booklet about Clay Brick. 

Name. 

Address . gam . 

■■ day brick association of Canada 

5218 YqEGE ST,WllLOWDALE, ONTARIO. M2N 5P6 










Champlain 

Place 

Dieppe 

New Brunswick, Canada 


For all your shopping needs, 
there’s no other place like it. 


Ottawa Diary 

Up-and-coming Atlantic MPs 

Some are Grits. Some are Tories. They’re all on the move 


P ower is a word that rolls deli¬ 
ciously on the tongue, like straw¬ 
berry shortcake in summer, here 
in Ottawa. Among the fresh faces from 
Atlantic Canada who grace the House 
of Commons, only Gerald Regan, a 
cabinet minister, has had a real taste of 
it. The 10 first-time M Ps from the east, 
all elected within the last 23 months, 
are still lowly backbenchers. But a few, 
according to party insiders, could have 
sweet treats ahead. 

When Roger Simmons (L—Burin- 
St. Georges) took his seat in the 
House last December, after winning in 
a byelection, he was determined not to 
be seen as the new guy. Simmons made 
national news his first day in Par¬ 
liament by askingthen Prime Minister 
Joe Clark about winter energy shor¬ 
tages in Atlantic Canada. A week 
later, he caught national media atten¬ 
tion again by conveniently delivering 
his maiden speech—a sharp attack on 
inflation—the same night John Cros- 
bie's mini-budget was defeated and the 
Conservative government fell. (Sim¬ 
mons’s confidence that night was 
buoyed by the fact he had been Finance 
critic in the Newfoundland House of 
Assembly for five years, when Crosbie 
was the province’s Finance minister.) 
Since then. Liberals have been taking 
notice of this seemingly nerveless New¬ 
foundlander: He was one of four At- 
lantic-region Liberals to be appointed 
a parliamentary secretary. His next 
step? ‘‘Anyone who doesn't aspire to 
being a cabinet minister is really wast¬ 
ing his time here,” he says. And Roger 
Simmons rarely wastes time. 

Brian Tobin (L—Humber-Port au 
Port-St. Barbe) is only 25 and the 
youngest of the region’s MPs but he 
acts older. That sometimes causes him 
problems. “1 keep running into people 
who say I look a lot older on tele¬ 
vision," he says. But though his youth 
is occasionally a liability, it can also be 
an asset. Many older politicians and 
party insiders are asking his opinions, 
partly because he seems to typify a big 
chunk of the electorate: Young, newly 
married, university educated and sav¬ 
ing for a first home. One older politician 
who’s given and received guidance is 
Don Jamieson. When Jamieson left 
Ottawa to head Newfoundland’s 
Liberal party, Tobin became his execu¬ 
tive assistant. Jamieson's advice to the 


fledgling M P: ‘‘Keep your mouth shut 
for your first year and listen." Tobin 
says he hasn't kept his mouth shut, but 
has listened. 

Since Mel Gass (PC—Malpeque) 
left his home at 15 and headed to 
Toronto, he has changed jobs as often 
as a chameleon changes colors. He’s 
worked as a laborer, heavy-equipment 
operator, farmer, mechanic, main¬ 
tenance foreman, refrigeration engineer 
and motel operator. Maybe that’s why 
his newest transition, to member of 
Parliament, comes easy. Insiders say 
he adapted to the stained-glass cham¬ 
bers right away. But Gass says he 
would have to think twice about a 
cabinet position, if the Tories ever 
regain power: It would mean putting 
his motel business in a blind trust or 
selling it. He also admits that once any 
job gets monotonous, he usually leaves. 
Besides, not so long ago, Gass dreamed 
of retiring at 40. He’s 41. 

Russell MacLellan (L—Cape Bre- 
ton-The Sydneys) likes being an MP 
so he can help his constituents. But he 
also likes it because he's a natural com¬ 
petitor and in politics the stakes are 
high and the winner takes all. Mac¬ 
Lellan is at work by 7 a.m., rarely 
leaves before 10 p.m., and works six 
days a week. He’s thriving in Ottawa as 
parliamentary secretary to the minister 
of Mines. For diversion, he works out 
in the gym every day. On Saturdays, he 
jogs with three friends back in Nova 
Scotia where, if he competes, it’s just 
for fun. Naturally. 

According to one insider, there’s a 
new Conservative MP who has really 
impressed his boss, Opposition Leader 
Joe Clark: “He’s the type of guy that 
Clark really sees as having a lot of 
potential." The member is Tom Mc¬ 
Millan (PC—Hillsborough), 35, single, 
stunningly good looking with a boyish 
face and silver-tipped hair. Smart, too. 
Just the right combination for politics. 
McMillan’s ties with Clark go back a 
long way before he was elected in 1979. 
He, Clark and Lowell Murray (now a 
senator and Clark’s top adviser) worked 
in Robert Stanfield’s office in the early 
1970s, when Stanfield was leader of 
the Conservative party. These days, 
McMillan is the party’s Environment 
critic. (Clark, who appointed him, 
once had this job himself.) Watch him. 

— Julianne Labreche 
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He's with Ryan's Fancy, and this is their biggest, busiest 
year. They’re spending August in their native Ireland 
but he 'll soon be in P. E. I. again because 
“ I’ll always want to come back here. " He is 


Denis Ryan, singer 


By Marian Bruce 

T he blonde woman on the floor of 
Denis Ryan’s pine-panelled base¬ 
ment in Lower Montague won’t 
give up. “Come on, Denis, sing," she 
coaxes. “Den-IS! SING!" It’s 2 a.m., 
and a few people at this party are just 
warming up—feeding on Irish bread 
and fish chowder and somehow be¬ 
coming wittier as the night grows 
older. At the rec- 
room bar, a Monta¬ 
gue lawyer tosses off 
a bunch of one-liners 
and tells a story 
about his grand¬ 
father campaigning 
by horse and buggy 
in a federal election. 

Denis Ryan is be¬ 
hind the bar, egging 
the lawyer on, all 
but applauding. He 
is a terrific listener. 

The party fizzles out 
about 4:30, after the 
host falls asleep at 
the kitchen table. He 
does not sing. 

Denis Ryan is 
happy in his work, 
loves singing and 
playing folksongs 
with the other mem¬ 
bers of Ryan’s Fancy— 

Dermot O’Reilly, 

Fergus O’Byrne and 
James Keane. Three 
of the four have been 
together for about 
10 years; they are 
partners, drinking 
buddies, best friends. Only Ryan is 
present for this Prince Edward Island 
party. O’Reilly and O’Byrne live in 
Newfoundland, Keane in Nova Scotia. 
The four are such a cohesive unit, 
Ryan feels strange about singing with¬ 
out “the boys." Besides, there are times 
when he doesn’t even want to talk 
about music, much less put on a 
performance. 

“With the people around here," he 
says later, “I can get into a daily 
routine of talking about the price of 
fish, and how potatoes are bad this 
year, and stuff like that. But when they 
turn to me and talk to me about my 


music, I don’t want to discuss it because 
I don’t want to be talking about myself. 
I’m conscious of image to a certain 
extent, and I'd hate to have the reputa¬ 
tion of being a big-headed, who-do- 
you-think-you-are son of a bitch." 

Ryan says this is the group's biggest 
year so far, and that’s as close as he 
ever comes to self-congratulation. The 
four are spending August in their 
native Ireland to film an Irish-Canadian 


production called Home, Boys, Home. 
This summer their ninth record album, 
Sea People , was released. Earlier in the 
year, there were sold-out performances 
at eight winter carnivals; tours of 
western Canada and Newfoundland; 
filming of part of a TV special at 
Disney World, a Christmas special at 
Kings Landing, N.B., and two one- 
hour shows in Newfoundland. There 
have been personal milestones as well: 
Denis finally graduated from univer¬ 
sity; Denis, Fergus and Dermot became 
Canadian citizens. 

Sometimes Ryan’s Fancy is de¬ 
scribed as an Irish group, but these 


days even Ryan is hard-pressed to 
pinpoint its musical identity. The boys 
w ill sing “The Rocky Road to Dublin" 
for Irish-American audiences this fall, 
when they start making inroads into 
the U.S. market, but they’ll probably 
also throw in “The Boys of the Island" 
and “The Star of Logy Bay." When 
they performed in St. John's last spring 
with Vera Lynn, more than half their 
program consisted of Newfoundland 
^songs. And it was 
^these Irish-born sing¬ 
ers who provided a 
^national television 
showcase for some 
of the best of the 
Atlantic musical tra¬ 
dition—the nitty- 
gritty, down-home 
stuff, as it is sung 
and played by people 
famous only in their 
own communities. 

Denis and Muriel 
Ryan and their three 
children (Colleen, 
11, Siobhan,9, Cat- 
riona, 7) moved to 
the Island three years 
ago, into an old, 
square house on nine 
acres of waterfront 
property. (They’d 
planned to buy a 
house near Char¬ 
lottetown but Ryan 
called off the deal, 
sacrificing $4,000, 
when he heard the 
place was haunted.) 
Through floor-to- 
ceiling windows in 
their pale yellow living room, you look 
out on lighthouses and red cliffs and 
acres of water. Georgetown is across 
the bay, and the home of Will Millar of 
the Irish Rovers is a half-mile down 
the road. Millar and Ryan bought 
homes here, through pure coincidence, 
within weeks of each other. “We're 
great neighbors," Ryan says. “Lots of 
people thought we'd be at each other’s 
throats." 

The day after the party. Ryan is 
yawning and hung over but in high 
spirits. He’s a warm, exuberant man of 
36, given to calling all females “honey" 
and interrupting an otherwise calm 
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conversation with startling bursts of 
profanity. You wonder if he’s been 
seized by a sudden fit of temper. No. 
Just admiring the view. “Jasuz! Will 
you look at that! See, from where 1 sit. 
I can see nothing but water from this 
seat here. Incredible. Just incredible.” 

Just as suddenly, he can turn shy as 
a schoolboy. 1 ask him about playing 
the fiddle. Yes, he plays “a little.” The 
penny whistle, the instrument he grew 
up on, he plays “enough to get by.” 
Almost apologetically, he has lent me 
an enormous scrapbook. “Don’t show 
it to anybody,” he orders. I imagine 
I’m being handed something on the 
order of the keys to a confession box. 
The scrapbook turns out to be mainly 
a collection of newspaper clippings, 
dating back to 1970. The reviews of 
Ryan’s Fancy performances range from 
favorable to adulatory. Among other 
things, Ryan is described as the best 



He may be continent's top whistle player 


whistle player in North America. He 
laughs. “I guess there aren’t many 
whistle players around.” 

Jim MacNeill, Ryan’s closest friend 
on the Island, says this is typical of 
Ryan, who is “country-Irish.” Some¬ 
what uncharacteristic was Ryan’s ap¬ 
pearance in mortarboard and gown at 
the St. John’s airport last spring. He 
had just been awarded his bachelor of 
arts degree, after a nine-year off-and- 
on university career, and Jim and 
Shirley MacNeill were arriving in St. 
John’s for the celebrations. 

MacNeill has known members of 
Ryan’s Fancy since 1971, when they 


first performed in Charlottetown. 
Denis, Dermot and Fergus had all 
emigrated from Ireland in the late 
Sixties, become acquainted in Toronto 
and moved to Newfoundland early in 
1971 to attend Memorial. As a teen¬ 
ager, Denis had studied with the 
Christian Brothers in Ireland, and in¬ 
tended to become a missionary. Now 
he decided to study medicine. The idea 
was that music would pay for the trio’s 
education. Before long, Ryan’s Fancy 
became so busy the studies became 
secondary. 

The group’s first big break came 
during the Charlottetown engagement. 
The boys were invited to do aSingalong 
Jubilee show in Halifax. They were so 
eager they hired a private plane to taxi 
them to Halifax in the morning and 
back to Charlottetown for their evening 
show. “Jeez, we really felt important,” 
says Ryan. “We couldn’t afford a 


plane one way, for God’s sake. Anyway, 
that launched us off, put us on a 
different plateau.” 

With the release of an early record 
album, Ryan was dispatched to the 
K-Mart in Charlottetown to sign auto¬ 
graphs. “Denis was in an absolute blue 
fright,” MacNeill says. “Just the 
thought of being surrounded by a 
crowd of people who wanted his auto¬ 
graph — that really frightened him.” 
Shirley MacNeill remembers somebody 
putting on a Ryan’s Fancy record at a 
house party in Montague during those 
early years: “When a song by Denis 
came on, he turned scarlet and left 


the room.” 

After the success of four Singalong 
Jubilee shows, there was a nationally 
syndicated TV show out of Hamilton 
with Tommy Makem; segments of the 
variety show, Canadian Express ; and 
the 13-week series from Atlantic Cana¬ 
da that Ryan considers the highlight of 
his career. It featured local entertainers 
in their own communities—Cape 
Breton fiddlers, singers of Island farm¬ 
ing songs, and so on. “Those old- 
timers on those shows,” he says. “What 
a satisfaction that was.... We were the 
catalysts on the show. We hosted it 
every week, but we definitely weren’t 
the stars. The local people, the guests, 
were.” Jack McAndrew, former head 
of variety for CBC-TV, says that what 
Ryan’s Fancy managed to do was 
preserve “a living record of folk music 
where it is played and where it is 
real....Their’s is a non-commercial 
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approach. Authenticity is important 
to them. Integrity is important to 
them.” 

Ryan is devoted to the Atlantic 
region; he says he’ll spend the rest of 
his life here. “I’ve never felt like a fish 
out of water here,” he says. He grew up 
on a small farm in Tipperary, in a 
conservative, religious community not 
unlike parts of P.E.I. His father played 
the accordion, his sister the fiddle. 
There were house dances, and the 
place was full of music. “The whole 
countryside was full of music, just as it 
was here,” he says. “I can relate to this 
area very easily.” 
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It was the Celtic fact in eastern 
Canada—the Scottish-Irish influence 
on the music, the ways of thinking and 
acting—that attracted Ryan and the 
others here in the first place. “It’s 
amazing that the Celtic influence is 
still so powerful. It’s in the body, it’s in 
the soul here. Sometimes I meet people 


and the recording industry. The catch 
to his idyllic life by the sea is that he 
feels somewhat isolated professionally. 
“But, Jeez, you can’t have your cake 
and eat it too. My neighbors are 
excellent. My neighbors are fantastic. 
I’ll always want to come back here.” 
The Ryans spent a couple of summers 
on the Island before moving to Lower 
Montague. The night they arrived, 
Ryan was startled to see a procession 
of 25 to 30 cars heading up his driveway. 
A crowd of friends and neighbors, 
bearing food, booze and fiddles, 
marched down to the basement, woke 
everybody up and partied until 5 
or 6 a.m. 

On this early summer afternoon, 
the waters below Ryan’s house are 


morning with their diabetic dog Rascal, 
through the fields and woods and 
along the shore. Neighbors supply 
them with fresh mackerel, lobster, 
potatoes. Denis donates a lot of time 
to community work (this year he's 
honorary Big Brother for the Mari- 
times). He is, he says, “a very contented 
person.” 

But he’s also capable of terrible 
lows. A couple of years ago, he used to 
worry a lot about his career, where the 
group was heading, what he’d do if the 
whole thing fell apart. Now he sees 
Ryan’s Fancy continuing indefinitely, 
performing more or less the same kind 
of material, perhaps doing more over¬ 
seas work. “I don’t see us becoming 
superstars. On the other hand, a lot of 
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Along the shore with a diabetic dog 

that may be four or five generations 
from the old country, and they almost 
talk like somebody that had never left. 
My mother comes from a little place in 
Ireland, and when she comes over 
here, she finds that 3,000 miles away 
this same dance exists in another little 
village in Newfoundland. Or the same 
reel exists in Cape Breton that I heard 
in Ireland when I was growing up. 
Little did I ever think I’d hear 200 
fiddlers playing it in Cape Breton.” 

Ryan is talking about leaving the 
Island for a while, possibly for Halifax 
where he’ll be closer to other performers 


shimmering in the sunlight in evan¬ 
escent tones of silver and blue. The 
kids are riding bikes and doing hand¬ 
stands on the lawn. The sound of 
bagpipe music on the stereo drifts out 
to the verandah. Ryan has this fantasy, 
which he shares, about propelling him¬ 
self like a rocket into the middle of the 
harbor, landing with a mighty splash 
and popping up again on his doorstep. 
Sometimes, when he’s supposed to be 
working at his music, he’ll become so 
high on the scenery that an hour will 
go by with nothing accomplished. He 
and Muriel go for long walks every 


(sitting, left), and Muriel with little Catriona 

superstars have come and gone since 
we started.” 

Even semi-stardom brings prob¬ 
lems. Ryan’s forever conscious of the 
need for keeping one’s feet on the 
ground. “I sort of felt a few years ago 
we were getting a little big for our 
boots,” he says. “When success began 
to come, when we began to be accepted. 
Being recognized and so on, that can 
be really hard to cope with. You strive 
for that, actually. That’s when you 
know you’re scoring, when you get 
that. But you have to really safeguard 
your ego.” S 
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Hamilton: Calithumping on down the road 


A lice Hamilton, Peter Pacey and 
Mark Kristmanson won’t always be 
Calithumpians but, while they are, 
they’re enriching life in New Brunswick. 
(“Calithump” means to create a com¬ 
motion, which is what masked revellers 
did on New Year’s Day in colonial 
Fredericton.) Hamilton, Pacey and 
Kristmanson have been calithumping 
all year for high-school and adult 
audiences with a revue about provincial 
life called Duffy's Hotel. Duffy’s was a 
famous inn in Boiestown, on the Mira- 
michi, and in the revue, they use old 
folksongs, new hits and poems by the 
likes of Bliss Carmen and Alden 
Nowlan to recount its heyday of logging 
tunes, the world wars and today’s goin’ 
down the road. Alice Hamilton, this 
year’s only drama graduate at UNB, 
Fredericton, says, ‘‘When we play old 
people’s homes, they come up and 
thank us for bringing back memories.” 
Alice, 21. will go down the road herself 
this fall to take an MA in theatre arts 
in the U.S. She recently appeared in 
two Theatre New Brunswick plays, 
won the best actress award at the New 
Brunswick Drama Festival, directed 
Fredericton junior-high kids in Oliver 
Twist , signed up for two TNB Young 
Company plays at Kings Landing. 
She’s been in a National Film Board 
movie and on TV with Ryan’s Fancy. 
One word perfectly describes her 
prospects: Calithumping. 


W hen actor-singer-writer-director 
Brian McKay ends his seventh 
season at the Charlottetown Festival 
in September and heads for Cape 
Breton, he’ll probably be taking the 
entire Festival company with him. The 
occasion is the filming of a CBC tele¬ 
vision special based on Come by the 
Hills , McKay’s musical story about a 
Scottish immigrant in the 1800s. The 
show opened last summer in Charlotte¬ 
town and has toured to Toronto and 
Halifax. The television version will 
have a 35-mcmber cast, although only 
McKay, 30, and his brother Steven, 
18, who plays his son, will have speak¬ 
ing parts. McKay, w ho emigrated from 
Scotland, chose Cape Breton for the 
Canadian scenes in his TV film because 
of the region’s strong Scottish roots, 
and because “I have such an affinity 
for the area. I’m very fond of it.” 
There’ll also be scenes shot in Halifax, 
Quebec City, Scotland. The result will 
be seen on CBC television Dec. 30. 
McKay says he's “very excited” about 
the show, but he's so busy this summer 
he barely has time to think about it. 
Besides performing in Come by the 
Hills , he's acting in the Festival’s new 
musical, Fountlerov , and directing the 
Stage Two cabaret production. Love 
in the Back Seat. 



Y ou may have thought passenger rail 
service on Prince Edward Island 
was gone forever. Not so. Barry 
Maloney. 59, is building his own little 
railway empire on his 42-acre property 
at Kildare. Prince County. The opera¬ 
tion so far includes a half-mile of 
track, two tiny locomotives (one diesel, 
one steam) and seven cars, all about 
one-eighth the standard size. In June, 


Maloney: A "fun idea" on wheels 


the first fare-paying passengers, travel¬ 
ling three to a car. boarded the train. It 
clickety-clacks along at three miles an 
hour through fields and woods and 
over a stream. This summer, Maloney 
is building a replica of a small-town 
station and tuning up his steam loco¬ 
motive. Five feet long and 19 inches 
high, it's a miniature of one of the last 
steam locomotives operated in Britain. 
Maloney hopes to extend the track to 
two miles and add buildings, bridges, 
waterfalls, tunnels. The railway started 
as a “fun idea” five years ago—Maloney 
used to be an engineer for a Montreal 
firm that builds truck bodies—but it's 
becoming a second career. Strangely 
enough, Maloney has never been much 
of a railroad buff, and doesn't see 
much point in collecting railway 
memorabilia. “I'm more interested in 
building something and making it go,” 
he says. “I've always been interested in 
things on wheels.” 



Cantwell: Last of a light-keeping line 


G erald Cantwell keeps the Cape 
Spear light. Until recently, he 
shared the job with his uncle who had 
shared it with his brother-in-law, 
Gerry’s father, and so on back for six 
generations. Cantwells have kept the 
light and foghorn on this most easterly 
point in North America ever since the 
beacon was lit in 1836. James Cantwell 
was a St. John’s harbor pilot who, the 
story goes, rescued Prince Henry of 
the Netherlands from a heavy fog. In 
thanks, the prince asked the British to 
make Cantwell keeper of the Cape 
Spear light which, for 145 years now, 
has helped mariners locate the narrow 
hidden entrance to St. John’s harbor. 
Each generation has passed the keys 
along to the next, but the end of a 
tradition may be in sight. “Now we 
come under Canada,”Gerry says, “and 
you must apply for the job like any 
other federal job.” Gerry, 33, grew up 
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in the original lighthouse, with his 
mother for a teacher and the point’s 
spectacular cliffs for a playground. 
Keeping the light was a 24-hour job in 
those days. Today he lives in town and 
drives to his eight-hour shift in 15 
minutes. (Parks Canada is restoring 
the tidy old lighthouse with its copper 
dome, British granite tower and thick 
pine floors.) Gerry could be the last of 
the Cantwells to work at Cape Spear: 
Automation is creeping in and, 
besides, he has no children to pass the 
keys on to. 


N early everybody in Sheppardville is 
a Sheppard. Fourteen years ago, 
Robert Sheppard moved with his 
five sons—Leander, Louis, Allan, 
Martin and Hutley—and their young 
families from Botwood in central New¬ 
foundland to a spot they called Birchy 
Ridge. They came to cut railway ties 
from the birch forest at the base of the 
Baie Verte Peninsula, and they lived in 
log cabins while clearing land and 
cutting timber for new homes. Robert 
Sheppard’s dead now but his five sons 
have nearly 60 children. Some of these 
have their own children, and have built 
their own homes. They call their com¬ 
munity Sheppardville. Fifteen houses 
and a United church line two dirt 
roads that look more remote than they 
really are. The Trans-Canada H ighway 
is just a quarter-mile away, and it’s 
only 20 miles to Springdale. But most 
Sheppards still grow enough vegetables 
to last the winter, cut pulpwood for 
Bowater, burn birch in their stoves. 
While there’s still no sign on the 
highway, Sheppardville has electricity, 
a community phone booth. Highways 
Department snow-clearing; also Health 
Department inspections, land surveys 
and building permit regulations. After 
the transient wood-cutter’s life, a few 
government rules seem worth putting 
up with. “We won’t be moving unless 
somebody moves us,” says Leander. 
“We don’t bother nobody and nobody 
bothers us.” 

C harley Paul, the emcee, looked at 
Graydon Nicholas, George Francis 
and Michael Perley and couldn’t resist 
the quip: “1 am here at the head table 
with a doctor, a lawyer and an Indian 
chief.’’Nicholas, chairman of the Union 
of New Brunswick Indians, is the 
lawyer; Francis is chief of the Tobique 
Maliseet Reserve near Perth-Andover, 
N.B.; and Perley, guest of honor at the 
reserve banquet, is the first Atlantic 
provinces Indian ever to become a 
doctor. Born and raised on the reserve, 
he got his M D at Dalhousie U niversity, 
Halifax, this spring (after obtaining a 
science degree from UNB). Even as a 
child, he wanted to become a doctor 



Perley: Medicine man for today 


and, a few years ago, the fact that his 
mother had medical problems strength¬ 
ened his resolve. Oldest of Mr. and 
M rs. Simon Perley’s four sons, M ichael 
says, “I hope I can do something to 
help Indians, but it’ll be difficult to 
establish my practice on a reserve 
because none is large enough.” Right 
now he’s interning at Saint John 
General Hospital and in November he 
goes to Dr. Everett Chalmers Hospital 
in Fredericton to complete his year. 
Chalmers himself was banquet guest 
speaker. He noted that Perley’s forbears 
were no slouches as medicine men. 
They cauterized wounds, made effective 
potions, revived near-drowning victims 
and taught Jacques Cartier how to 
treat scurvy. 

B ack in Moscow Marina Glazov’s 
field was Asian linguistics but even 
before she fled the Soviet Union with 
husband, Yuri Glazov, her secret love 
was literature. Persecuted dissidents, 
the Glazovs arrived in Halifax in 72— 
he’s chairman of the Russian depart¬ 
ment at Dalhousie University—and. 


5 since then, Marina’s literary career has 
. begun to flourish as it never flourished 
| in her homeland. Her poetry and prose 
appear in such expatriate journals as 
Continent, Echo, Time and Us. Her 
first radio play, Easter Roses , a CBC 
Halifax production, was broadcast 
nationally on Audio Stage , and earned 
her a nomination for an ACTRA 
Nellie award. Now, while raising two 
sons with Yuri, she’s writing another 
play. She writes in Russian, translates 
her plays into English. But she’s also 
begun to compose her work in English. 
She’s already earned a reputation 
among expatriate Soviet poets. Soon 
she may well be someone to watch in 
CanLit as well. 

A cadian women of Cheticamp, N.S., 
have long been renowned for their 
hooked rugs. So, as this summer’s 
375th anniversary of Acadian settle¬ 
ment in the province approached, what 
better way to celebrate it, thought 
Gerard and Annie Rose Deveau, than 
with a great big rug? In the old days, a 
great big one could be up to 700 square 
feet. But the Deveaus didn’t have room 
for such a big frame; they settled on a 
30-footer. Gerard designed it, Annie 
Rose dyed wool for its 88 colors, and 
eight Cheticamp women— Annie 
Roach, Laurette Chaisson, Evelyn 
Aucoin, Marie Deveau, Theresa 
Aucoin, Henrietta Aucoin, Laurette 
Larade and Rita LeFort — hooked 
709,500 stitches in five-person teams, 
working twice a week for three months. 
The Deveaus mastered rug-hooking in 
their teens and they’ve taught it for the 
past five years. The women, all skilled 
rug-hookers, took the course just to 
learn new patterns. The Deveaus still 
haven’t given up their dream of a huge 
rug. Gerard has plans for a 150- 
footer—as soon as he can find a bigger 
class to work on it, and $500 for the 
frame. 



Gerard, Annie Rose Deveau and quilt: For their next trick—something bigger 
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Wonderful Western Ireland 

The names are magic: Limerick... K 
always, the Irish country people of) 

By Kildare Dobbs 

■ n spring, fields and hills are yellow 
1 with gorse and broom. In August 
1 the golden blossom has fallen but 
hedges along the sea glow crimson 
with fuchsia. The warm Gulf Stream 
brings mild air and a Mediterranean 
climate to Ireland. And rain that makes 
Irish grass greener and Irish cheeks 
rosier than you’d believe. 

A flight to Shannon takes you into 
the heart of this Atlantic country, until 
recently one of the last refuges of 
Gaelic culture, now a playground for 
discriminating English and Continental 
visitors. Americans and Canadians, 
too, though most of them overfly 
Ireland in their hurry to reach the 
bright lights of London and the 
Continent. 

In a small Ford rented at the 
airport, I crossed the Shannon at 
Limerick, with its fine castle and 
Georgian terraces, stopping in the 
picture-postcard village of Adare for 
breakfast at the Dunraven Arms. A 
boy took my order and disappeared. 
My campaign for further service set off 
a frightful row in the kitchen. I’m 
home, I thought. 

But the experience proved decep- 

erry...Castlemaine. The fuchsia bloor 
er genuine welcomes, heroic breakfas 

tive. Western Ireland has changed. In 
my childhood, it had been peopled by 
small farmers and fishermen, fox-hunt¬ 
ing gentry, priests, parsons and small¬ 
town turf-accountants (bookmakers) 
and gombeenmen (loan sharks). Rural 
life moved to the rhythms of tides and 
harvests, disturbed only by an oc¬ 
casional atrocity, after-shocks of a 
cruel history whose scars could still be 
seen in the grey ruins of castles and 
barracks. Now, a large, cheerful middle 
class outnumbers the traditional 
elements. Atrocities have almost dis¬ 
appeared; the gombeenmen are con¬ 
quering the Common Market; the 
wildest landscapes teem with writers, 
potters and retired gin-and-tonics, 
many of them English or foreign (the 
last category including Dubliners). 
Even more striking is the existence in 
remote villages of first-class hotels and 
restaurants. 

These are only the flagships of the 
tourist trade. Irish tourism is firmly 
based on the innate hospitality of the 
people, rich and poor. Their houses 
are open to visitors, offering bed-and- 
breakfast at bargain prices. The break¬ 
fasts, I discovered, are heroic as ever 
and the welcomes as genuine. 

It was a soft evening of gentle rain 

ns, the surf pounds. A nd, as 
ns and good conversation 

when I came to Dingle, County Kerry. 
After dinner at an excellent seafood 
place run by a former journalist from 
Cork, I spent my first night in a 
comfortable room over a pub. They 
call Dingle the next parish to America, 
a peninsula at the far limit of the 
ancient world, reaching with its scat¬ 
tered islands into the unknown. In the 
Blaskets, the islanders had kept their 
Gaelic language and culture into my 
own lifetime; today only puffins and 
sheep survive. Mount Brandon, named 
for the saint who began his legendary 
voyages here, seemed lonelier than 
ever, brooding on a coast of dreams. 

Next morning the weather cleared, 
the sun shone as 1 drove through 
Castlemaine to round the Ring of 
Kerry by way of Cahirciveen. Moun¬ 
tains loomed clear and stark, the 
Macgillycuddy’s Reeks crowned with 
the peak of Carrantuohill, Ireland’s 
highest at 3,414 feet. It looked higher. 
In this home country of the tall story 
the very light achieves hyperbole. 
Stopping in Waterville for a Smith- 
wick’s ale in Charlie Chaplin’s favorite 
hotel, I found that some decorator had 
freaked out on duckboards in the fine 
old Butler Arms. They were even on 
the walls. A walk along the shore 
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restored my spirits: Sea, mountains, 
the rattle of pebbles raked by surf. 

Fuchsia rioted in the hedges along 
the southern shore. I passed tourists 
dreamily ambling in horse-drawn 
caravans and soon was in the sub¬ 
tropical woods of Parknasilla. Palms, 
bamboo, laurels and mossy beeches 
surrounded the gardens of the Great 
Southern Hotel beside the blue water. 
At Kenmare, where you turn left for 
Killarney, 1 turned right and drove 
over a high pass with stupendous views 
of Bantry Bay, heading for Durrus in 
West Cork, a region less frequented by 
tourists and, to my mind, just as 
beautiful as the Killarney lakes. Once 1 
lost my way and had to ask, one of the 
pleasures of Irish travel. “Sure you’re 
not lost at all,” said the ruddy-cheeked 
farmer in his sing-song dialect. “You 
can go any place in the wide earthly 
world from where you are at this 
minute!” And of course such conversa¬ 
tions do not end there, talk being the 
favorite occupation of Irish country 
people. 

From Durrus I visited Bantry 
House, seat of the former Earls of 
Bantry, a spacious, classical house full 
of light and treasures. Two drawing 
rooms bright with Aubusson and 
Gobelin tapestries afford marvellous 
views of Bantry Bay. 

Over the next two days I doubled 
back through the midlands to cross the 
Shannon again at Killaloe, which has a 
bishop and, it seems, more pubs than 
houses, heading for the stony country 
of West Clare. I stayed in a Doolin 
farmhouse, facing the Aran Islands. 
There was an American girl in the 
parlor on her way to Belfast on feminist 
business. Shaken by this news (didn’t 
they have troubles of their own?) I 
braved the seas in a launch and came 
to Inisheer, smallest of the Arans. 
Gaelic-speaking fishermen were bring¬ 
ing in crabs and lobsters in their 
curraghs—black canoes of tarred can¬ 
vas dating from the dawn of time. On 
the white beach a Dubliner was trying 
without success to fly a kite by throwing 
it into the wind. Ruins of church, 
castle and cottages stood like broken 
teeth. A plane landed from Galway 
carrying Gaelic scholars and govern¬ 
ment inspectors. I did not blame the 
islanders for ignoring me. My trip 
back to the mainland was wet. 

In nearby Lisdoonvarna I spent the 
evening in a pub crowded with French 
and English tourists in new Aran 
sweaters. A hard-featured character in 
a cloth cap was belting out reels on a 
button accordion; three Aran sweaters 
in beards and gold-rimmed glasses 
played along on fiddles and flute. Two 
of them were English. 

Near Tuam, County Galway, I 
called in at Bermingham, a perfectly 


preserved mansion dating from 1730, 
where Lady Cusack-Smith takes pay¬ 
ing guests. The former Molly O’Rourke 
is a famous master of foxhounds. In 
Westport, County Mayo, I joined the 
crowds visiting Westport House, seat 
of the Marquess of Sligo. There were 
dodgem cars and pinball machines in 
the basement and a zoo in the park. 
And so through Connemara among 
shadowy mountains and desolate bogs 
to Clifden and Cleggan in Galway, 
where my old schoolmate, the poet 
Richard Murphy, had just sold his 
modest house for $150,000. 

And still there were castles and 
villages to explore and the rollicking 
pubs of Galway, old friends to visit 
and new ones to make. 1 was happy to 
revisit Pat Brady and the missus. Her¬ 
self was off to the doctor with a bad 
foot. “A wasp-sting, God help us. 
There’s a new class of a wasp in it, d’ye 
see...” S 


Ruins are “scars of a cruel history" 


Hitting the road. Irish style 


Even modest houses are getting expensive 


Mucross House: Memories of wealth 


Ask him for directions. Talk enlightens 


Westport, County 


Mayo: Dodgem cars, pinball machines, a zoo in the park 
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Heritage 

The case of the burgled blockhouse 


The Fort How e blockhouse replica marks Loyalist founding of Saint 
John. But its valuable antiques have disappeared. No one knows w here 


A t the height of the tourist season, 
one of Saint John's principal 
attractions stands unaccountably 
empty. A collection of antique furnish¬ 
ings has vanished from the Fort Howe 
blockhouse, which once took visitors 
back in time — at least visually—to the 
late 18th century when the Loyalist 
city was founded. Set on a windswept 
limestone ridge high above the city’s 
North End, the blockhouse replica 
held pine pieces—including a chair, 
table and soldier’s cot of the era— 
handwoven blankets, old-fashioned 
weapons, lanterns, pewter plates and 
beakers. Now they’re gone—and no 
one knows where. 

Of all Saint John’s historic strong¬ 
holds—Fort La Tour, captured after a 
bloody three-day battle; Fort Frede¬ 
rick, burnt by American privateers; the 
Martello Tower, Redhead Redoubt 
and the Fort Howe complex—only the 
tower and the small blockhouse replica 
exist today, reminders of the turbulent 
past of Canada’s oldest incorporated 
city. 

The blockhouse furnishings—many 
originals, a few reproductions—were 
collected by Huia G. Ryder, who’s an 
authority on old New Brunswick furni¬ 
ture, and presented to the city by the 
Imperial Order Daughters of the Em¬ 
pire (IODE) as a centennial project. 
Today, only an empty gunrack hangs 
on bare walls. When the furnishings 
vanished is as much a mystery as how. 

Elizabeth Saunders, president of 
the IODE’s municipal chapter, asked 
city authorities where they were. In 
storage at the New Brunswick Museum, 
the city said. But the museum staff said 
they weren’t. Did someone find the 
antiques too esthetically (or financial¬ 
ly) interesting to resist? (There were 
rumors of an earlier break-in.) Or do 
they huddle, forgotten, in the dim 
corner of a warehouse? “We’re not 
dropping the matter,” Saunders says. 
“We raised S5,000 towards constructing 
the blockhouse, and then furnished it. 
It was a lot of work. We’re determined 
to find out what has happened.” 

Fort Howe was built during the 
American Revolution to protect set¬ 
tlers from “pirates and picaroons” who 
infested the Bay of Fundy and plun¬ 
dered the scattered farmers, fishermen 


and traders and their families. After an 
armed sloop, captained by one A. 
Greene Crabtree, made off with 21 
boatloads of trade goods from the 
Hazen, Simonds and White post at the 
mouth of the Saint John River in 1777, 
settlers and merchants demanded that 
Halifax authorities build them a strong 
new fort. The traders astutely offered a 
rocky ridge directly above their homes 
and warehouses at Portland Point. 

Before the year was out. Brigade 
Major Gilfred Studholme arrived with 
pre-cut timber for a blockhouse. The 
instant fort later included barracks, 
signal station and second blockhouse. 
When privateer Crabtree returned to 
the harbor headland, he took one look 
at the formidable hilltop fortress and 
backed off. 

In 1778 hundreds of Micmac and 
Maliseet warriors in 90 canoes paddled 
down the Saint John with a message 


lODE's Saunders: Who's the culprit? 

for the fort's commander: America is 
right and Old England is wrong. They 
meant to attack all supporters of 
England. The letter ended, ominously, 
“Adieu forever.” James White, the 
trader, met them, alone and unarmed, 
at the Long Reach and persuaded 
chiefs and sachems to attend a grand 
parley at Fort Howe. On Sept. 24, 
1778, they signed a peace treaty amid 
an uproar of cannon salutes, Indian 
songs and dances and exchanges of 
wampum and presents— clothing, 
knives and axes, silver ornaments. 
(White got the nod to supply the 
presents — at a price.) 


In the spring of 1783 a fleet with 
thousands of refugee men, women and 
children aboard anchored near the 
trading post. They were Loyalists who’d 
backed the wrong horse—Britain—in 
the American War of Independence. 
When they saw the desolation of rocky 
hills and trees out of which they were 
to carve a city, many probably thought 
they’d made another error in judgment. 

Public executions of criminals took 
place at Fort Howe and gave it its 
nickname — Gallows Hill. Living con¬ 
ditions were brutal, floggings and 
desertions frequent. Soldiers took 
refuge from piercing winds and bitter 
cold in alcohol and fights with settlers 
and Indians — especially the men of the 
101st Regiment, popularly known as 
the Hundred and Worst. 

The hill was the scene of a famous 
romance, too. William Cobbett, later a 
noted writer, radical and parliamenta¬ 
rian, was a 20-year-old soldier stationed 
at Fort Howe in 1785. He fell in love 
with 13-year-old Anne Reid, a ser¬ 
geant's daughter, and 
^courted her by Jenny's 
^Spring. (The now-buried 
gspring site is on First 
2 Street.) They separated, 
but later, in England, he 
found her and married 
her. 

The fort gradually fell 
into disrepair. An obser¬ 
vatory occupied the 
heights, and during the 
Second World War an 
anti-aircraft battery stood 
guard above merchant 
convoys assembling to run 
the North Atlantic gaunt¬ 
let. Finally, in 1967, the 
little blockhouse replica 

appeared. 

On a fine day. Fort Howe is a 
popular place. Visitors and Saint 
Johners come for an unequalled view 
of the city and far out into the Bay of 
Fundy. They can still see mounted 
cannon, the anti-aircraft gun, try out 
the stocks and pillory, and wander 
over to the cairn that commemorates 
Gilfred Studholme and the Indian 
treaty. Occasionally someone scratches 
more initials, or a heart, into the 
timber walls and padlocked door of 
the empty blockhouse. It’s all that’s 
left of 200 years of history. 

—Jan Forster 
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THE CARMOR CLASSICS! 

• Efficient downdraft design 

• Burns clean and complete 

• Instant start-up 

• 12-14 hour burn 

• Unimax ® Vs" steel plate 

• 10 year Limited Warranty 

• Large cooking surface 

• Install in present fireplace or new chimney 

• See your stove dealer or send for details. 


Please send me more information 

Q Countryside Q Hearthside 
□ Model 1275 □ Fireside 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Carmor Marketing Inc. 

P.O. Box 802, Moncton, N.B. E1C 8N6 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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At 14, minor hockey league 
goaltender, Craig Campbell, is ma¬ 
king a comeback! Two years ago he 
hung up his skates to concentrate 
on fighting a disease that would 
keep him in bed for weeks at a time. 

Craig has juvenile rheumatoid 
arthritis. It struck, without warning, 
near the end of the 1975-76 hockey 
season, causing pain, weakness, 
swelling and fever. At that time Craig 
was playing at the top of his Pee 
Wee age class. During his five years 
in hockey he collected many 
awards, including one as the out¬ 
standing goaltender in his league. 

For the Campbell family, the 
months following that first attack 
were traumatic. There were times 


when Craig's parents despaired 
that their youngest child would ever 
lead a normal, active, life again. 

But medical research has 
brightened their lives. Responding 
“beautifully" to continuing medical 
treatment and physiotherapy, Craig 
now plays road hockey to sharpen 
his reflexes for the day his doctors 
say he can return to the ice. He 
swims, coaches minor league 
goalies and has returned to regular 
school gym classes. Despite long 
absences, his school grades are 
excellent. Last term he won two 
scholastic awards - one for science 
and one for general academic 
achievement. 

For Craig Campbell, and 


thousands of other Canadians, 
arthritis research is paying off. 

About one in every eight 
Canadians has some form of 
arthritis. But victory is coming within 
reach. Your support for the Arthritis 
Society will be used to fund vital 
medical research. 

For more information about 
arthritis call or write your local 
Arthritis Society. 

* 

THE 

ARTHRITIS SOCIETY 


Give more than a thought to arthritis. 










Universities 

An intellectual top cat heads down east 


Ontario is out of options , James Eayrs says. Atlantic Canada is where he wants to be 


J ames Eayrs, veteran public figure 
and experienced strategist of self¬ 
sell on the intellectual show-biz 
circuit, arrives for his interview “ter¬ 
rified.” He is sure he’s going to be 
“crucified.” (After all, he’s spent a 
lifetime studying the political tactics of 
others. How could he resist using a little 
reverse psychology himself?) 

A longtime political science profes¬ 
sor at the University of Toronto, 
syndicated newspaper columnist, critic 
of Canadian defence policy, author of 
several books, and former TV talk-show 
host (remember CBC’s Weekend ?), 
Eayrs has come to live in Nova Scotia. 
After a year as a Killam research fellow 
at Dalhousie University, he’s switched 
his teaching base from Toronto to 
Halifax. Following the first rule-of- 
thumb for newcomers to a foreign land, 
he presents himself as a supremely 
agreeable fellow. He’s complimentary, 
courteous, obliging, apparently paving 
the way for acceptance as a transplant 
to Nova Scotia, convinced that it’s 
“where 1 am going to spend the rest 
of my life.” 

In the flesh, Eayrs appears to be a 
combination of opposites designed to 
add up to a high degree of personal 
style. His body of accomplishments 
is large. His domestic situation-married 
30 years this September to Toronto 
politician and mother of their five 
children, Elizabeth Eayrs—is healthily 
old-fashioned. His position on the board 
of directors of the national intellectual 
establishment is secure. But there’s 
more to Eayrs than that: He’s willing 
to be slightly neurotic in public, to 
claim a “real soap-opera childhood,” to 
appear tickled by the oddity of having 
four children well into their twenties 
“who just seem not to have actually 
left home.” There’s also a streak of the 
theatrical about him. Good for business. 

With minor exceptions, Eayrs has 
enjoyed a life of privilege. His course 
has moved steadily upward since the 
beginning, 54 years ago in London, 
England. Bom of a rich English mother 
and a rich American father, he moved 
to Canada and acquired an even richer 
stepfather in Hugh Eayrs, longtime 
head of Macmillan of Canada-“the 
founder of Canadian publishing.” 

The stepson grew up “disgustingly 
rich” in the Depression and might have 


stayed that way had his mother not 
moved on to another husband just 
before he left Toronto for Halifax in 
1945 to become a rating with the 
Canadian navy. (As it turned out, he 
was the rating who piped the abandon- 
ship order on HMCS Comox the day the 
munition dump blew up.) The navy, 
which once arrested him for leaving 
the ship without an identifying middy, 
left him with “a lifelong hatred for 
authority” but a thirst for studying it. 
It also paid his way through undergradu¬ 
ate school. A reunion with his estranged 
father produced the funds he used to 
enter graduate school at Columbia 
University. 

Eayrs remembers the opening days 
of his career in political science as ones 
of luxury, of being one of “the chosen.” 
His PhD was a guarantee not merely of a 
good job but of an illustrious future. 
The excitement of New York remains 
with him: A new United Nations fresh 
with optimism, the United States hitting 
its stride after having saved the world, 
Harlem swinging, and a city so safe you 
could walk the streets at night. Even 
better, Columbia was the queen of 
graduate schools and Eayrs in the van¬ 
guard of a field of study so new it 
hadn’t formally been invented yet. He 
graduated in political theory and poli¬ 
tical philosophy. Alexander Haig was a 
classmate and Eayrs retains many 
illustrious friends from the period, 
including Herbert Marcuse. 

Eayrs’s essay on Marcuse-“The Big 
M”-in his Greenpeace and Her Enemies 
is as good an introduction as any to 
Eayrs the writer. His style is clear and 
elegant but what you notice most 
is the sense of drama with which he 
approaches his subject. I can’t think of 
another writer who could keep me 
fascinated—12 years after the fact—with 
an account of General Curtis LeMay’s 
bid to attain the vice-presidency of the 
United States. Whether his subject be 
men, movements or mistakes, Eayrs 
tackles it as if he’s writing a suspense 
thriller. 

But why has he moved to a univer¬ 
sity in Nova Scotia? Eayrs doesn’t say 
a change was due. However, he has 
just finished the major work of his 
writing career-the five-volume In De¬ 
fence of Canada -and moved on from 
another half-career in the national 



Eayrs: A refugee from "too-large classes" 


media. He describes himself simply as 
“a refugee from two too-large teaching 
classes at University of Toronto. 1 
heard the classes are much smaller at 
Dalhousie.” It helps, too, that he sees 
Atlantic Canada as being on the way 
up and Ontario as “the only province 
in Canada with no options.” But he’s 
hedging his bets a little. He’s made no 
plans to move his whole household 
down, though he has moved from an 
apartment hotel in Dartmouth to savor 
“the adventures of condominium living” 
in Halifax’s North End. Earlier he rode 
the Halifax-Dartmouth ferry, complete 
with bicycle, almost daily and, from its 
deck, viewed his adopted city from 
almost the same vantage point as when 
he first saw it from the deck of the 
Comox , 35 years ago. 

—Jill Cooper Robinson 
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Special Report 


F lying in the face of theories about 
down-east investment cautiousness, 
Atlantic Canadians of kamikaze- 
like financial daring have recently taken 
to backing and making films: Docu¬ 
mentary films, experimental films, ani¬ 
mated films, satiric films, children’s 
films, even full-length feature films. 
Few businesses are more risky than 
movie-making but Atlantic Canadian 
film co-ops now have more than 100 
members. Moreover, small production 
companies and untold numbers of 
independent cameramen and camera- 
women have become the backbone of 


Psst! Wanna’ make a movie? 
You won’t be the only one 

In all four Atlantic provinces , assorted gamblers, hustlers 
and artists are making films to beat the band 

Confederation. Jones’s own project, and 
that of his brother Andy, is The Ad¬ 
ventures of Faustus Bidgood. It’s been 
three years in the making and is not 
finished yet. Newfoundland’s first 
home-grown feature film, its financing 
has come in $1,000 dollops from 
friends and businesses in St. John’s. By 
July, nearly $250,000 had gone into the 
film. It’s about a clerk in the provincial 
Department of Education who, after 
a populist, bar-room uprising, wants 
to be president of Newfoundland. The 
film is also a love story. 

Over in Prince Edward Island, a 
young company called Points East 
Productions is making and selling 
children’s films. Points East, one of its 
partners says, consists of four “multi¬ 
talented friends.” To avoid fighting, 
they rotate the presidency and, to stay 
afloat, they do commercials, govern¬ 
ment films, TV news. General manager 
Sandra Hodge says they chose to make 
kids’ films because teachers wanted 
them, and “we want to be sensible with 
our money.” 

Both CBC and New Zealand TV 
have bought two films that Points East 
produced for a series called Exceptional 
Children. One, Spinner Boy , is about a 
boy with cerebral palsy who helps 
set up the photofinish camera at a 
racetrack; the other, Clockworks , is 
about a boy afflicted with Down’s 
Syndrome who visits a clockmaker. 

Points East is not the only small 
film producer to discover that, to sur¬ 
vive, it’s essential to make marketable 
films. Les Krizsan, a cameraman for 20 
years who now has his own business in 
Halifax, says, “I used to be an artist 
film-maker and do only documentaries 
and freelance work, and I still do that, 
but there’s nothing wrong with doing a 
few commercials, too.” 

Indeed, he wouldn’t mind doing 
more. It annoys him that the big cor¬ 
porate citizens of Atlantic Canada—the 
breweries and food processors, for 
instance—import Toronto crews to 
make commercials that local profes¬ 
sionals could make at a third the price. 
He blames the east-coast inferiority 
complex, and the fact that head offices 
in Toronto know nothing about the 



Doyle, Jones: Fun with the Pope 

what Halifax film-maker Bill Mac- 
Gillivray calls “an indigenous film¬ 
making industry.” 

Mike Jones, 36, a swashbuckling 
member of the Newfoundland Indepen¬ 
dent Film Makers Co-op (NIFCO), says, 
“Films should grow out of their own 
ground,” and in Newfoundland, the 
rock grows some funny ones. Extra¬ 
ordinary 1 Visitor— “perpetrated by” 
NIFCO president John Doyle—is all 
about the Pope sending John the 
Baptist to Newfoundland to investi¬ 
gate the province’s seduction into 


region’s film-makers. The documentary 
he put together for National Sea Pro¬ 
ducts received a standing ovation from 
the board of directors, but not a con¬ 
tract to make the company’s Captain 
Highliner commercials. Torontonians 
produce those, often in California. 

Surfacing Film Productions Ltd.— 
the corporate name for brothers Michael, 
27, and Paul Donovan, 26, of Halifax 
—shot a $500,000 adventure movie last 
December. It’s called South Pacific 
1942 and the financing mostly came 
from Halifax lawyers, doctors and 
others who-out of the goodness of 
their hearts, and on the advice of 
Malcolm Matheson—bought $5,000- 
units. He’s a Halifax broker who has 
also sold investments in Toronto and 
Montreal flicks. The come-on lies in 
federal legislation that allows fat tax 
writeoffs for investments in Cana¬ 
dian-made films. 

Now the investors are eagerly wait¬ 
ing to see “their” film. Paul Donovan, a 
graduate of the London Film School, 
wrote and directed it. South Pacific 
1942 is a black comedy about a Cana¬ 
dian submarine during the Second 
World War. Some say that, already, 
“Toronto likes it,” and that a distri¬ 
bution agreement with an American 
company could net the film $5 million. 
One Halifax lawyer figures that means 
his $5,000 investment-$3,000 of which 
was a tax writeoff—will return him 
$25,000 (taxable, of course). But most 
films don’t make money and less 
optimistic investors wonder if the 
Donovans will even be able to pay off 
the interest on promissory notes. The 
Association of Canadian Radio and 
Television Artists was furious because 
the film bypassed ACTRA members, 
paid everyone on the production only 
the minimum wage. But despite losing 
film in an airline warehouse, South 
Pacific 1942 did manage to qualify for 
the 1979 tax year and, this summer, the 
Donovans were trying to round up 
backers for their next film. 

It’s to be a $3-million job on the 
story of the Vm Alone , a Nova Scotia 
rum-runner, sunk by the U.S. Coast 
Guard in the Gulf of Mexico in 1929. 
“It’s a natural for a film,” Paul says. His 
brother Michael adds, “The quintessen¬ 
tial Maritime movie.” 

Independent film-makers are quiet¬ 
ly at work in New Brunswick. They 
include Jon Pedersen, who made Ski 
Peru\ and Rodolfe Caron, who made 
Y a du bois dans ma cour (“There’s 
some wood in my backyard”). Recent¬ 
ly, there’s been a move to establish 
both English- and French-speaking co¬ 
ops in New Brunswick. Lavil Goupil, a 
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Canada Council regional representative, 
says the growth in French cinema is 
“spectacular,” and that the buzz of 
activity in Atlantic Canada has coin¬ 
cided with the decentralization of the 
National Film Board. The board opened 
bureaus in Halifax and Moncton in ’74. 

Among the co-ops, growing pains 
afflict both the Association Acadienne 
du Cinema in Moncton and Le Co¬ 
operative des Artisans du Cinema en 
Marevie in Edmundston. Goupil says 
many co-op members are NFB em¬ 
ployees and that, to improve working 
relationships, some guidelines are 
needed. Meanwhile, Charles MacLellan 
of the fledgling New Brunswick Film 
Makers Co-op is working on The Mali- 
seet. It’s about the life and memories of 
Peter Paul, 78, a Maliseet who lives on 
the shores of the Saint John River, and 
both the National Museum of Man and 
the Indian Affairs Department are 
helping fund it. 

T he oldest co-op in Atlantic Canada 
—and the second-oldest in all Cana- 
da-is the Atlantic Film Makers Co-op, 
founded in Halifax in ’73. If you drop 
in, you’ll find a blur of activity as 
would-be film-makers borrow Super-8 
cameras, cut footage, eat lunch, shout 
their ideas. The co-op has a workshop 
program that introduces schoolchildren 
to film, animation. TV advertising tech¬ 
niques. Workshop co-ordinator Cordell 
Wynne thinks children are already “in a 
post-literate state” and need media edu¬ 
cation. Duane Dingle, 13, of Spryfield, 
N.S., and his 14-year-old sound wizard 
Mathew Allan decided to get their own 
on-the-job training. They’re making 
Star Children , an animated, sci-fi flick, 
complete with laser battles. 

The Atlantic Film Makers Co-op 
has organized a national tour of pro¬ 
ductions by its own members, and this 
October when the tour comes home, 
Atlantic Canadians will see a variety of 
films that truly grew “out of their own 
ground.” The films include Aerial 
View— described by film critic Peter 
Harcourt as “a mini-masterpiece...a 
supreme justification of regional film- 
making”-and Rubber Madness. It’s 
about the zany sport of floating down 
Nova Scotia’s Gaspereaux River in huge 
inner tubes. 

Among the production companies 
that former members of the co-op 
have founded are Picture Plant (Bill 
MacGillivray, Lionel Simmons, Gordon 
Parsons), and Doomsday Studios Ltd. 
Picture Plant says it’s “dedicated to 
the production of real Canadian motion 
pictures and not Canadian imitations 
of American crap,” recently got 
$40,000 from the Canada Council to 
make a film about a Newfoundland- 
born journalist in B.C. who goes up the 
road by train to his home province. 


Doomsday is that rare thing in 
Atlantic Canada: A company that 
makes animated films. If its name 
defies common sense with a swagger, 
so perhaps does Ramona Macdonald, 
who founded the company in ’78. 
“My friends said I was crazy when I 
started,” she says. “There were no 
animators and no demand for animated 
films in this area. But we’ve been able to 
train ourselves to a professional stan¬ 
dard, and to attract talented animators 
like Floyd Gillis and Chris Hinton.” 
Hinton once did animation for Sesame 
Street. Doomsday has done work for 
the CBC, National Film Board and the 
Atlantic Film Makers Co-op. It’s com¬ 
pleted six films, one of which was an 
animated history of Prince Edward 
Island employing the work of folk 
artist Alfred Morrison. 

The Atlantic Canadian film boom is 
really a boomlet. It’s dependent on 
government grants and a government 
tax incentive. Since the industry’s 
condition is delicate, local film-makers 
resent Nova Scotia’s campaign to attract 


Hollywood producers. The province 
set aside $30,000 for the second year 
of a joint pilot project with ACTRA 
to get American producers to choose 
bluenose locations. Film resources of¬ 
ficer Marcelle Gibson has been loca¬ 
tion-scouting for a haunted house 
for Henry Beckman, a Halifax-born 
actor (the TV series Peyton Place), who 
wants to make a horror film. Location- 
scouting for an outfit that wanted “200 
fit Indians who wouldn’t have to travel” 
resulted in an agreement for a 1981 film 
date at the Eskasoni Reserve in Cape 
Breton. 

Local film-makers feel sponsorship 
of American films is a betrayal. On the 
other hand, some private production 
companies feel Nova Scotia’s budget for 
this kind of promotion is so puny it’s 
useless. Moreover, others wonder what 
California mogul would be crazy enough 
to trade his own weather for ours. In 
Atlantic Canada, you don’t have to be 
crazy to try the film business, but 
maybe it doesn’t hurt, either. 

—Jennifer Henderson 



Les Krizsan's camera captures Al MacGillivray, Bill Pappas in South Pacific 1942 
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Music 


Fiddle fever on the Island 


It started with a fiddling priest who hated to play alone . Now they're 
dusting off fiddles and tunes that haven't been heard for years 


H e reminds you of all the Prince 
Edward Island fiddlers you’ve ever 
seen sawing out “Redwing” and 
“Maple Sugar” in dusty country halls: 
A cigarette hangs from the corner of 
his mouth; he half-slouches in a ply¬ 
wood chair, cool and graceful as a cat. 
Beside Buddy Dunn’s rhythmically 
tapping foot, though, there’s a huge 


hear “Redwing” or Don Messer’s 
“Breakdown” here tonight. These fid¬ 
dlers are part of a renaissance of old- 
time music on Prince Edward Island. 
On their music stands are stacks of 
strathspeys, reels, marches, hornpipes 
and jigs, the kind of music Irish and 
Scottish pioneers brought over in their 
memory banks more than a century ago. 



Ernie Poole first fiddled back in 1918 


portfolio of sheet music. And a whole 
orchestra of 25 fiddlers (Fred McCul¬ 
lough on harmony) is filling the hall 
with the slow, sweet strains of an old 
Scottish air, “Rosebud of Allenvale.” 

The musicians are a few members 
of the P.E.I. Fiddlers’ Society, holding 
a regular Thursday night practice at the 
Lions Club Hall in Parkdale. You won’t 


Rev. Faber MacDonald founded the 
fiddlers’ society four years ago. He’s 
a fiddling priest who has since become 
Bishop of Grand Falls, Nfld. (and in¬ 
corporated the fiddle as a symbol on 
his bishop’s coat of arms). MacDonald 
said he was tired of playing alone; he 
wanted to bring Island fiddlers together 
for the joy of fiddling in unison. He 
started the revival of a traditional art 
that had been dying on the Island. 
Neil MacCannell, the society’s first 
president, estimates that there are about 
100 more Islanders playing old-time 
fiddle than there were five years ago. 
Some are novices; others are veteran 
fiddlers whose instruments have been 
languishing for years in attics and 
storerooms. Some fiddlers, MacCannell 
says, have increased their repertoire 
of tunes 10 to 100 times. 

Society members hold weekly prac¬ 
tice sessions at four Island centres, 
sponsor lessons to teach fiddlers how to 
read music, perform at countless con¬ 
certs and parties and benefit dances. 
This summer, the fiddlers held their 
third annual open-air festival at Rollo 
Bay, an event that attracts thousands 
of music-lovers every year. By fall, 
they’ll release their first record album. 
Throughout the year, there’s a lot of 
visiting back and forth with Cape 
Breton fiddlers. Ernie Poole, the soci¬ 
ety’s current president, says the group 
“frowns” on the Don Messer style of 
fiddling, “not that there’s anything 
wrong with it, really.” Poole started 
playing the fiddle 62 years ago, but it 
is only through the society, he says, 
that he has been exposed to a wide 
range of Celtic music. The tunes are 
sometimes described as “Cape Breton 
music.” But, as Bishop MacDonald 
points out in the society’s newsletter, 
The Island Fiddler , they are also part of 
the P.E.I. heritage. In Cape Breton, 
the authenticity of the Scottish fiddle 
has been guarded through generations; 


on the Island, where Don Messer-style 
playing eclipsed traditional fiddlers, the 
old Scottish music was almost lost. 

Poole says another factor was the 
boom in guitars in the past couple of 
decades. He got his first fiddle at age 
eight (he was so “desperately inter¬ 
ested” in the music, he tried to make 
a fiddle of his own), and a neighbor 
helped him learn to play. By age 10, he 
was earning pocket money at commu¬ 
nity dances. During the 22 years he 
worked in Halifax, first in the car busi¬ 
ness and then with a building con¬ 
struction firm, he let his interest in 
old-time music slide. Now he says 
he’s a better musician than ever. He 
started taking society-sponsored music 
lessons three years ago, and he can now 
learn new tunes by sight. Poole travels 
more than 100 miles every week just to 
practise with other fiddlers in Mon¬ 
tague, Rollo Bay and Charlottetown. 
“I miss none of them,” he says. “I’m 
retired, and it’s a hobby for me. I get a 
great deal of good out of it.” 

At a recent Thursday night practice 
in Parkdale, Margaret MacKinnon, a 
nurse who has been accompanying 
old-time fiddlers since her school 
days, was at the upright piano. There 
were four women fiddlers, including a 
violinist from the P.E.I. Symphony 
Orchestra. Lyle Boswell, a 77-year-old 
Marshfield farmer who took up the 
fiddle at age 70, played an instrument 
his ancestors brought over from Scot¬ 
land 133 years ago. Merlin Longaphie, a 
Village Green veterinarian, was there 
with his son, Merlie, the society’s 
youngest member. Longaphie is another 
musician who dusted off a long- 
idle violin. “There’s no way I’d be at 
it again if it wasn’t for this society,” 
he says. 

Bishop MacDonald started the soci¬ 
ety by calling a meeting in Charlotte¬ 
town of all the fiddlers he could think 
of. Then groups started forming in 
Souris, Summerside and Montague. “It 
caught on really fast,” says MacCannell. 
“And it all should be attributed to 
Bishop MacDonald. He’s like a magnet; 
he draws people toward him, and all 
people seem to learn to love him.” 
The bishop’s departure for Newfound¬ 
land last February left a vacuum in the 
group. He led the music, gave pep talks, 
encouraged fiddlers to share tunes and 
skills and even counselled members 
with problems. At the very least, the 
society needs a conductor. What it also 
needs, Poole says, are more young mem¬ 
bers. “If the young people ever caught 
hold of this, it would go like wildfire,” 
he says. “This is a really fun thing.” 

—Marian Bruce 
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AIRPORT HOTEL Halifax 

Atlantic Canada's Regional 
Meeting Centre 


3 Minutes from Halifax International Airport 
By 24 Hour Courtesy Limousine Service 


Meeting facilities tailored to meet every need for groups of 
up to 100 featuring a complete line of audio-visual equip¬ 
ment, P.A. system, screens, blackboards, flip cards, and other 
accessories. To make arrangements for your regional meeting, 
call Peter Murphy, the man who prevents problems. 

Food & Beverage Services Include: Other Features: 

“First Class" Dining Room Over 115 well-appointed guest rooms 

Restaurant & Coffee Shop Indoor and outdoor swimming 

"Piano Bar" Lounge pool & saunas 

Special Group Rates and Day Rates Available. 

Call (902) 861-1860 or Telex 019 22815 

Next to the Tourist Information Centre on Highway 102 
across from Halifax International Airport 

J 


We provide an information service 
for consumers in Atlantic Canada 
answering questions on general 
insurance, automobile, fire and theft. 

Dial 

Toll Free 

1 - 800 - 565-7189 

Or call your local insurance agent or company representative. 
In Halifax local service area call 429-2730 


The Maritime Centre, 1505 Barrington Street 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 3K5 Telephone: (902) 429-2730 

jfcV c. Insurance Bureau of Canada 

Bureau d'assurance du Canada 

7 • Representing General Insurance Companies 

XI IT competing to serve you. 


Press-on letters 
are now obsolete. 




The KroyType 80 “ 
Automatic Lettering 
Machine. 

It’s the technological break¬ 
through that’s actually making 
press-on letters obsolete. 

It’s easy to use. Just spin the 
typedisc and photoready letters are 
automatically and precisely printed. 
Alignment and spacing are always 
perfect. And KroyType ,M lettering is 
produced on a transparent tape that is 
adhesive backed for easy positioning. 
And, repositioning. 

The KroyType 80 Lettering 
Machine. Five times faster than 
press-on letters. Saves time. Saves 
money. Makes press-on letters 
obsolete. 
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si 1 sums 
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1567 GRAFTON STREET 
HALIFAX, N.S. B3J 2C3 
TEL:(902) 425-3394 


J For complete information, fill out and 
I send this coupon to Datacom Systems 

Al 

| Name _ 

ICompany_ 

j Title _ 

jAddress _ 

|City - 

I Province _ 



KroyType 80 • and KroyType * are trademarks of 
Kroy industries Inc for the incredible new lettering 
system that makes press-on letters obsolete 
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Literature 


The "dangerous” life of 
a first-class poet 

He's Des Walsh, a Newfoundlander who explores the 
44 places most people refuse to acknowledge" 



Words can hurt 


I ’ve only now realized how dan¬ 
gerous what I’m doing is.” The 
perilous thing Des Walsh does is 
write poems. Walsh tends to speak, as 
he writes, in arresting, lyrical, often 
puzzling phrases. 

Poetry, like love, 
j- like death, 

11 is something 
[| I know nothing 
|about 

other than 
all three 

Ml should be 
B approached 
I with the utmost 
caution. 

Hedoesn't explain 
what he means by 
j dangerous, but he 
! probably means dan- 
gerous to himself be¬ 
cause he occasionally 
drags himself to the brink of insanity 
to get to the end of a verse. For the 
same reason, he's also dangerous to 
read and to know. His poems are lean 
personal statements, at times im¬ 
penetrably private, but somehow, like 
all good poems, they can deliver a slap 
in the face or kick in the gut. 

Wake me 

when it is time to leave 
/ will wrap myself in seaweed 
and let the sun solder me 
to the rocks 
I need to know 
if the moon really does 
change the tides. 

Des Walsh was born and lives in 
St. John's. Except among his friends 
who worry that, at 25, he drinks too 
much, and among the self-absorbed 
world of Newfoundland artists, he is 
not a famous person. H is third book of 
poems. Seasonal Bravery , has just been 
published. It should be read more 
widely than it probably will be. (Break¬ 
water Books, knowing poetry doesn't 
often make the best-seller list, has 
published a scant 1,000 copies. Walsh's 
book is one of the first four in a new 
Breakwater series called Canada's 


Atlantic Poets.) His fans and promoters 
include Harold Horwood, Margaret 
Laurence and a lone Newfoundland 
teacher who, without knowing Walsh, 
has been fighting to get his work 
included in a high-school anthology. 

“I am intensely brave and intensely 
cowardly,” Walsh says of the phrase 
that entitles the collection. “That makes 
for a very interesting life.” 

Can we go further 

than weve gone 

past the parades 

and the screaming crowds 

to a place where 

there is no punctuation 

and no two moments 

are the same 

to the ocean perhaps 

for there are 

no grammatical errors 

at the bottom of the sea 

The flow and strength of his writing 
are like the fiddle playing he learned 
from his father and just about every¬ 
thing else he does: Intuitive, not book- 
learned. Walsh stayed in school barely 
long enough to learn to read and write. 
When he was 13, his mother died and 
he quit school shortly after. Since 
then, with only Grade 9 on paper and 
not a lot of patience for the world's 
pace, he’s lived by the seat of his pants. 
His first collection of poems was pub¬ 
lished when he was 15, another at 17. 
“I wouldn’t even want their names 
mentioned now,” he says. “To get 
published so early was fantastic for my 
ego, but then I realized I was a terrible 
poet.” In those heady times, he threat¬ 
ened to harm an older writer’s wife and 
children if the other writer gave his 
book a bad review. Delicacy is not one 
of Walsh's outstanding qualities; 
directness is. 

There between the trees 
we confronted our reflection 
until death s first whisper 
turned its back on our history 

Death does not whisper twice 

Once, to make money, he tried 
offering a poetry-writing course 
through the university extension ser¬ 
vice. Only two people signed up, so the 


course was canned. Most of the aspiring 
poets had gone instead for a course 
called “Poetry: 10 possible ap¬ 
proaches.” Walsh has a good laugh 
over that title. “If someone would tell 
me the nine other approaches, I would 
be most grateful.” Then his face turns 
suddenly sober, angry, worn. “My 
approach is me head against the wall, a 
knife in me hand. That’s all I know.” 
Yes you can touch me here 
far from my mother s breast 
and the plum trees on Hamilton A venue 
for here memory meets memory 
and passion has no need of legend 
only the sound of blood against the 
insult 

and flesh against the rumor. 

But I cannot hold you any tighter; 
old men in the confines of their horror 
would awaken moist and cold 
broken andflaccid against the savagery 
of age. 

Confessing a painful private vision 
in a community hooked on folklore, 
provincial nationalism and memoirs 
of the good old days has not been easy. 
“There is nowhere else in the world as 
beautiful to me as Newfoundland,” 
Walsh says, “but art cannot be regional. 

I was actually afraid a couple of years 
ago that no one here would publish my 
work, that I'd have to deal with Toron¬ 
to, because 1 didn’t fit the image New¬ 
foundland had created for itself.” Still, 
“I couldn't live anywhere else and 
work.” He doesn't reject Newfound¬ 
land's roots movement; he’s an active 
part of it. He's keeping centuries-old 
Irish-Newfoundland songs alive in a 
traditional-music group called Tickle 
Harbour. (It's named for the Trinity 
Bay settlement his father comes from, 
although “progressive” officials 
changed the place to Bellevue years 
ago.) Walsh is also compiling a bio¬ 
graphy of one of Newfoundland's pro¬ 
lific balladeers. But art is another 
matter. “Passion—that's the essence of 
poetry,” he says. “I can't get passion 
from a lobster pot.” 

It *s hard being here 

when the war is raging 

in the hearts of men and women. 

The streets run red with love. 

Stubbornly, joyfully, Walsh goes 
places most people refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge. “I'm trying to deal with the 
human spirit, that suppressed agony in 
relationships between men and 
women.” — Amy Zierler 


Excerpts from Seasonal Bravery' re¬ 
printed with permission of Breakwater 
Books and the author. 
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Make your own summer 
and make it longer 


x 12' lean-to style 


Aluminum Greenhouse/Sunroom 


compare these standard features 

• bronzed aluminum glazing • self closing door 

• heavy glass glazing • adaptable construction 

• roof vents • lean-to or free standing 

• wall louvres • plus a full line of accessories 

See our showroom display unit • complete installation service available 


Alternate Heating Ltd. 

Name 

621 Rothesay E. 

Saint John, N.B. 

Address 

(506) 696-2321 



City 


Prov. 


Code 


Country Stove Store 

101 Main Street 
Dartmouth, N.S. 

(902) 435-1658 


Doctor Piano Does it all 

We rebuild and re finish vintage pianos. 

We offer new Baldwin pianos and home organs for sale. 
We sell, install and service Baldwin church organs. 

We tune and perform small repairs expertly in your home. 



Come visit our showroom and largest 
workshop east of Montreal. 

3695 Barrington St., Halifax, B3K 2Y3 (902) 422-7275 



The Atlantic salmon’s !lf$ is 
an uphill battle. In the sea and in 
the river it faces many hazards 
— some unavoidable but others 
all too simple to correct. 


The International Atlantic 
Salmon Foundation is a world 
leader in salmon research, 
education and international 
affairs. Each year our programs| 
help give the salmon a fighting 
chance in the United States, 
Canada and abroad. 


Join us in meeting the' chal¬ 
lenge. Your contribution, tax 
deductible, is an investment in a 
world more fit for man and fish. 


•^V- The International 

: Atlantic Salmon Foundation 


Yes, Fll help the Atlantic Salmon 

□ My contribution is enclosed 

$500 Associate $100 Active 

$200 Fellow $35 Regular 

□ Send me your literature 

Name. 

Address. 

The International 
Atlantic Salmon Foundation 

Box 429, St. Andrews, N. B. 
Canada 
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Photography 


He’s the Beaverbrook 
of news photography 


Bill Brennan , a boy from the 
Miramichi , may just be Canadas 
best. Look at his work 


I f Lord Beaverbrook were alive today, 
he’d probably be one of Bill Bren¬ 
nan’s biggest fans. Like Beaverbrook, 
Brennan is a boy from New Brunswick’s 
Miramichi area who left home early to 
find work and ended up finding fame. 


He found it in the fiercely competitive, 
rough-and-tumble world of big-time 
journalism. Brennan is just 30, and still 
polishing his formidable reputation as 
one of Canada’s best news photo¬ 
graphers. 

Already the subject of a documen¬ 
tary film and several university theses 
on the art of the photojournalist, Bren¬ 
nan has won piles of national and in- 

For Trudeau, an unguarded moment.... 


....and for Brennan, another rare photo 









ternational awards. He’s also staged 
several successful photo exhibitions. 
His work adorns the covers of current 
books about Pierre Trudeau and Joe 
Clark, and was featured in John Diefen- 
baker’s memoirs as well as a recent 
People magazine spread about Margaret 
Trudeau. 

“Anyone can take a picture,” Bren¬ 
nan explains, “but the thing is, you have 
to be different. You have to train your 
eye to see all the possibilities, to see 
past the obvious, to always try to make 
it better.” 

Brennan has been doing just that 
since 1972 when he bought his first 
$10 camera to take some snapshots of 
his twin sister, Mary Lou, who’d come 
to visit him in Montreal. At the time, he 
was scuffling around the city picking up 
odd jobs in industrial plants and trying 
to figure out what he wanted to do with 
the rest of his life. As soon as he took 
his first picture, he knew. 



In the commonplace, he finds the bizarre 


He quickly signed up for a photo¬ 
graphy course and did so well the school 
hired him as a teacher. What he really 
wanted, however, was to work for a 
newspaper. Unable to land a job with 
any of the Montreal papers-they all 
had waiting lists of more than 50 
would-be photographers looking for 
work-Brennan hitch-hiked to Ottawa, 
began hanging out at Canadian Press 
headquarters. For a year, he put in 18 
to 20 hours a day at CP, scrambling for 
whatever freelance assignments he could 
land. Then the Ottawa Journal hired 
him as a staff photographer. He’s never 
looked back. 

After six and a half years with both 
the Journal and its larger rival, the 
Ottawa Citizen , Brennan was lured away 
by the United Press of Canada, a new 


wire service, to open up and operate its 
western Canada office. Eighteen months 
later, the Edmonton Sun knocked on 
his door and asked him to become its 
picture editor and chief photographer. 

Though he’s now the desk boss in 
charge of five photographers for the 
Sun , a splashy, photo-filled tabloid, 
Brennan still makes sure he can hive off 
time to do what he likes best—take 
pictures. “Man, am I tired,” he said, 
after two hectic days covering a huge 
forest fire, “but I got some great pic¬ 
tures.” Brennan says, “I’ve always loved 
challenges and I don’t know anything 
more challenging than photojournalism. 
What you did yesterday is—in one 


sense, anyway-nothing. You always 
have today and you have to go out 
and produce today. It’s always today.” 

But many of his photographs-even 
the up-against-the-deadline, on-the-fly 
shots that are the necessary stock in 
trade of the newspaper photographer— 
transcend their original purpose as 
illustrations of events. “1 look for pic¬ 
tures that tell a story,” Brennan says, 
“that tell a lot more than what you 
see or, at least, what you see at fust 
glance.” 

Brennan’s quick climb up the 
journalistic ladder undoubtedly was 
given a boost by his relaxed, easy¬ 
going manner. It helped him strike up 


Leaders are made 
not born. 






Jr 


Let's assume that 
you have more than a 
fair share of initiative and brains. 

And you're prepared to work harder 
than most. 

Is that enough to succeed? 

Not necessarily 

Competition is keen. And formal 
education counts for more than ever 
before. 

Here's how we can help. 

We offer Canada's only study 
program designed specifically to train 
you for the profession of Management 
Accounting. 

You will gain management insights 
andskills-as well as a thorough grasp 
of accounting, information systems 
and cost analysis. 

So you will be equipped to look at 
figures through management's eyes. In 


T=- 


planning future developments. 
Comparing alternatives. Monitoring 
progress. And measuring results. 

That's why so many men and 
women who earn accreditation as RIA 
Management Accountants also earn 
a central role on the management team. 

It's a demanding studv program that 
typically requires five or six years of 
evening lectures or home study 
combined with on-the-job experience. 
But many students who have 
completed equivalent post-secondary 
studies have finished the RIA program 
in less than two years. 

If you have the will to succeed, give 
yourself the professional edge. As a 
professional RIA Management 
Accountant. 


SOCIETY OF 

MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANTS 

SOCIETY OF MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANTS 
RO. BOX 543 HALIFAX, N.S. B3J 2R7 
PHONE 1 902-422-5836 

Please send information on the RI A study program. 


77-PI 


NAME- 


PRESENT POSITION- 
ADDRESS_ 


CITY_ 

PROVINCE- 


-POSTAL CODE- 
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Photography 


Bike, pups, and the spirit of summer 


At a church cornerstone-laying, flag drapes Joe Clark's face. Brennan was there 


friendships with public figures as 
diverse as Margaret Trudeau and John 
Diefenbaker. Brennan, in fact, was 
the Chiefs favorite photographer. Dief¬ 
enbaker once agreed to open a photo¬ 
graphy exhibition Brennan had organ¬ 
ized at Ottawa city hall only on the 
condition that Brennan act as his 
chauffeur for the ceremony. Brennan 
happily agreed. 

He says he expects to spend 
another 18 months with the Sun before 
looking for another challenge. “Even¬ 
tually,” he says, “I hope to be a publish¬ 
er. I’ve proven myself in several aspects 
of journalism in the past 10 years, so I 
think I can handle publishing. I’ve men¬ 
tioned to some people that I’d like to be 
a publisher, and they told me that, 
among other things, I’ll have to be a 
writer.” He doesn’t miss a beat. “Maybe 
I will. If I have to, I can learn that too.” 

That other Miramichi boy, Lord 
Beaverbrook, would have been proud. 

—Dave Butler 


Smack! In Brennan's biz, you're only as good as your last photo 
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Visiting 
St. John’s? 

WHY NOT STAY WITH US! YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU DID. 



Here's a handy location. Only % mile 
from St. John's airport and 2 miles 
from downtown. We have 101 spacious 
rooms, all with color cable TV. Meet¬ 
ing Rooms and Convention facilities 
to accommodate up to 300 people. 
Whether you prefer a quiet, late after¬ 
noon drink or a lively evening, our 

\v3\po4. 


"SILVER KNIGHT LOUNGE" with 
its cozy, friendly atmosphere will let 
you share in typical Newfoundland 
hospitality. Live entertainment nightly. 
Our "WINE CELLAR DINING 
ROOM" offers a fine cuisine with an 
added attraction of a luncheon special 
Monday-Friday from noon to 2 p.m. 
Dining hours 7 a.m.10 p.m. FREE 
AIRPORT LIMOUSINE SERVICE. 
AIRPORT ROAD,ST. JOHN'S, NFLD. 
PH. (709) 753 3500 TELEX 016 4615 
For instant Computerized Reservations 
Call Nearest Air Canada Office 
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The Findlay Insert 
More heat from your fireplace. 


Convert* an open Fireplace into a 
beautiful, efficient, convection heat 
exchanger. Burning wood, it quickly 
pays for itself with the normally wasted 
heat it saves. The Findlay Insert drawls 
cool air from the lowest louvre of the 
fire box and converts it into clean hot 
uir and by natural convection it is 
circulated into the room. 

The airtight, all steel constructed 
convection heat exchanger provides 
more heat from your fireplace. The 
builtrin baffle system captures the 
maximum amount of heat returning it 
to your room And you still enjoy the 


ffo find 0*1 more abo*t all the h*dla\ JkJ\o*nin 
| complete tkn co*pom amd return u to 
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“cheer” of an open fire through the 
glass door. The Findlay Insert provides 
a 9” cooking surface for your conveni¬ 
ence or in the case of a power failure. 

So easy to install. Normally there’s no 
masonry’ work required. 

The Findlay Insert fits most fire¬ 
places. Just clean out your fireplace 
and open (or remove) the built-in 
damper. Slide the insert in and adjust 
the rear bolts for level installation. 

Move the insert back slightly, install the 
insulation into the front plate, and now 
slide the insert all the way in. That’s 
all there is to it 



Important: 

It is recommended that the Insert not be 
installed in zero clearance fireplaces. 


Can. Pat 46011 ENR 1979 U.S. Pat Pend. 


A Greenhouse? 
A Window? 

It’s Both! 



Dealer Inquiries 
Welcome 

There’s magic selling power in a 
home with a Greenhouse Window. 
Many a housing customer has wanted 
a greenhouse but, until now, believed 
the idea was impractical because of 
cost. 

Now you can offer a Greenhouse 
Window instead of a standard win¬ 
dow. You’ll satisfy the customer’s 
desire for a greenhouse and give your 
homes a special new appearance that 
captures attention and helps make 
sales! 

National Advertising 

The original Alenco Greenhouse 
Window has been introduced coast to 
coast in Better Homes A Gardens 
Customer inquiries for literature and 
dealer locations prove tremendous 
interest and great potential for the 
housing industry'. 

Even non-gardeners like the effect 
of a Greenhouse W indow that changes 
an ordinary room into a sunny, 
cheerful favorite spot in the home. 

An Aid for Design 

You can design entire rooms or even 
entire homes around the Alenco Green¬ 
house Window. 

Contact us today. We’ll show you 
how Alenco Greenhouse Windows can 
help brighten up your sales picture. 


Croft Metal Products 
2480 Maynard St., 
Hfx., N.S. B3K5H7 
(902)429-1080 


greenhouse 

window 
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Flashback 


It took a battle 
cruiser to carry 
Churchill home 

And with him, his darting 
daughter Mary 

N ow she’s Lady Soames, wife of 
the Briton who guided Zimbabwe 
from white to black rule and 
author of a recent best-seller on her 
mother, Winston Churchill’s beloved 
Clemmie. Not long ago she appeared 
on the CBC’s Front Page Challenge 
and wowed Gordon Sinclair with her 
beautiful blue eyes. In 1943 she was 
Mary Churchill, a pretty, dark-haired 
subaltern in a British anti-aircraft 
regiment and a rare, sparkling star in 
the dark skies of the Second World 
War. Just before her 21st birthday, she 
came to Halifax as aide-de-camp to 
her father during the Allies’ first 
Quebec Conference and a visit to Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt in the U.S.A. 

It was a glittering, memorable hour 
in Halifax’s war. Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Churchill, Mary and a staff of 
some 200 arrived on the liner Queen 
Mary August 9. ‘in spite of all the 
precautions about secrecy,” Churchill 
recorded, “large crowds were assem¬ 
bled.” They thronged about his train 
and, “I made them sing The Maple 
Leaf and ‘O Canada.’ ” Underesti¬ 
mating, he “feared they did not know 
‘Rule Britannia.’ ” Then his party was 
off to Quebec. 

Twenty days later the giant battle 
cruiser Renown docked at Halifax to 
await the Churchills and take them 
home. For 16 days festivities crackled. 
The Battle of the Atlantic was three 
months past its final crisis. Italy sur¬ 
rendered amid Allied landings on its 
mainland. An atmosphere of cele¬ 
bration spread like wildfire. 

Ten thousand Haligonians swarmed 
over Renown. There were parades, 
parties, picnics, ceremonies, dances. 
One dance was a lavish “full-peacetime” 
affair on the warship’s quarterdeck. 
The crew, her captain reported, was 
“almost overwhelmed” by hospitality. 
The indefatigable Mrs. C.S. McEuen 
was in her glory at her Ajax Hospitality 
Centre. Renowns boatswain was so 
carried away that he “created a dis¬ 
turbance ashore” and eventually had 
to be left behind. Two sailors got VD 
and a ship’s test of black-market liquor 



Halifax, 1943: "Bon voyage," Churchills 


bared intimidating contents: Crude 
alcohol, iodine and calcium carbide! 

Then on September 14, the inevit¬ 
able cigar in his mouth, Churchill 
arrived by special train. He was “deeply 
anxious” over German resistance to 
the ultimately successful Allied landing 
at Salerno, Italy. Rear-Admiral L.W. 
Murray, commander-in-chief, Cana¬ 
dian Northwest Atlantic, greeted 
Churchill. Somehow one of the prime 
minister’s cigar stubs ended up with 
Murray’s steward who, Murray’s son 
Hugh recalled, “made a packet” in 
selling it. In fact, Hugh suspected, the 
steward may well have “manufactured 
additional stubs to cash in on a good 
racket.” 

Already a map room had been set 
up in Renown and a 10-woman staff of 
Wrens (Women’s Royal Naval Service) 
had arrived to handle ciphers and 
signals. Churchill soon had them 
hopping, but took time out to stand 
with Mary and join farewell crowds in 
singing “O Canada” and “Auld Lang 
Syne” as the ship’s band played. She 
sailed at 3 p.m. It took six days to 
reach Scotland, and one episode could 
have turned them into tragedy. Leaning 
over the taffrail, Mary was struck by a 
great wave and swept across the deck. 
Only a rail upright saved her. 
Drenched, shaken, she kept the inci¬ 
dent from her father till later. 

Otherwise, it was a happy time. 
Churchill says his male secretary 
courted a Wren, “a most beautiful 
girl,” and won her hand. The prime 
minister wanted to go faster, but the 
captain had to abide by orders to make 
repeated zigzagging rendezvous. But 
Churchill enjoyed the “whine of the 
shells” as he joined with gunner Mary 
in target practices. 


She captivated the crew. On her 
birthday there was a big cake with 21 
electric candles. The crew ransacked 
the bookstall for cards and gave her 
various gifts. One was a kitten found 
on the mess decks, scrubbed and 
adorned with a ribbon. Churchill liked 
the cat too, and allowed it to finish the 
boiled salmon on his dinner plate. 
When it later strayed, damage control 
parties retrieved it. 

Amid much socializing, Mary held 
an at-home, replied to a toast at a 
special dinner, danced, visited among 
the crew, got technical training ordered 
by her father — and tried her hand at 
literary composition. The British par¬ 
liamentarian-wit A.P. Herbert was on 
an accompanying warship, and he 
dipped into Greek mythology to com¬ 
pose the following message for 
Churchill and his wife. 

Respectful salutes and greetings. 
Return Ulysses , soon to show the 
secrets of your splendid how. Return 
and make all riddles plain to anxious 
ITHACA again. And you Penelope 
the true, who have begun to wander 
too, we're glad to meet you on the 
foam and hope to see you safely home. 

It apparently took some research 
in Renown's information centre but, in 
time, back went Mary’s response: 

Ulysses and Pempy too 

Return their compliments to you. 

They too are glad to wend their way 

Homewards to ITHACA, after a 
stay 

With friends from where the land is 
bright 

And spangled stars gleam all the 
night. 

A nd when he s mastered basic Greek 

Ulysses to the world can speak 

About the plots and plane and 
bases 

Conferred upon in foreign places. 

We thank you from our hearts 
today 

For guarding us upon our way. 

To chide these simple rhymes be 
chary, 

They are the first attempts of Mary. 

To which Herbert replied: 

TELEM AC HA, the sailors send 
their greetings to a fighting friend. The 
major adds a smart salute to any lady 
who can shoot. And I, poor scribbler, 
must give place to one who writes with 
such a grace. Why not be (when Mr. 
Masefield's passed) a Lady Laureate at 
last? 

Mary quit when she was still ahead. 

— Douglas How 
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Flashback 


The day Canada joined 
Cape Breton Island 


The causeway opened just 25 years ago, and a hot time was had by all 


T he day was sticky but 40,000 spec¬ 
tators, mopping foreheads with 
hankies, didn’t seem to mind. 
They’d journeyed from cities, towns 
and villages, some from as far off as 
California, to witness the biggest 
extravaganza in Nova Scotia history: 
The opening of the Canso causeway 
linking Cape Breton Island to the 
North American continent. Twenty- 
five years ago this Aug. 13, and what a 
day it was! Sydney’s Post-Record called 
it “poignant and pulsating drama all 
the way...an event drenched with tradi¬ 
tional Scottish pageantry and fanfare 
signalizing a triumphal achievement 
destined to write another important 
chapter in the illustrious history of the 
Canadian nation.” 

Heady words on a heady day. It 
hadn’t come easily. Cape Breton had 
pleaded and lobbied for nearly 70 
years to get a permanent structure 
across the 18-mile strait that connects 
theGulf ofSt. Lawrence to the Atlantic 
Ocean. A car- and train-carrying ferry 
had been taking passengers and cargo 
across for generations, but increased 
traffic made the system painfully 
inadequate. Some said a causeway 
couldn’t be built. How would it stand 
the clobbering of spring ice and the 
fast-flowing tides? Engineers answered 
the doubters with one of the world’s 
biggest causeways. It was 80 feet wide 
and, in spots, 200 feet deep. The $ 123- 
million structure of rock—10 million 
tons of it—blasted from Porcupine 
Mountain was a triumph of both 
engineering and community action. 

If not for Cape Breton’s persistence, 
politicians might still be promising the 
causeway at election time and bureau¬ 
crats might still be studying its feasi¬ 
bility. The driving force behind the 
causeway was Premier Angus L. 
Macdonald. He died before the opening 
and his absence caused the day’s only 
touch of sadness. He'd predicted 100 
pipers would march across the cause¬ 
way. Nearly 600 did. 

They were an impressive sight and 
even then-premier Henry Hicks, who 
says he’s “not generally a fan of the 
pipes,” called the celebration “quite a 
stirring event.” One piper. Jack 


Maclsaac, now Municipal Affairs 
minister, remembers “a fair amount of 
confusion.” The mishmash of pro¬ 
vincial bands couldn’t squeeze in a 
group practice and when they marched 
across, playing The Road to the Isles , 
they were out of kilter. Some played 
fast, others slow. Near the end of the 
S-shaped “ribbon of granite” they got 
their huge act together. The crowds 
loved it. Some were too excited to wait 
their turn, and wriggled in after the 100 
pipers, cutting off other pipers and 
dignitaries. Only the radio reporters 
from away seemed distressed. 

Tape recorders cued, they awaited 
the bagpipes but, thanks to the con¬ 
fusion, the pipers didn’t pipe till the 
bands had swung past the press box 
and approached the main platform. 
Sydney photographer John Abbass, 
clunked on the head that day by an 
Upper Canadian’s camera, says the 
visiting reporters and photographers 
scooped the locals because they didn’t 
mind pushing and shoving. After all, 
they didn’t have to live here later. 

But for most people, such as Dr. 
George Fraser of Halifax—then a 14- 
year-old piper—the celebration was 
simply “the most spectacular thing to 
be part of.” Spectators picnicked in 
farmers’ fields, sat in trees, filled every 
patch of nearby land. One of the few 
unpeopled spots was atop scarred Por¬ 
cupine Mountain. It soon became the 
centre of another kind of attention. 

It was the cause of a nasty court 
battle over compensation. The fight 
was between its owner, former lieu- 
tenant-governor Alistair Fraser, and 
the Crown, and the case dragged on 
into the Sixties. It went to the Supreme 
Court in ’63, and Fraser wound up 
with about half of the more than $1 
million he claimed. Former premier 
Henry Hicks says Fraser “didn’t make 
his big play” until his term as lieu- 
tenant-governor had ended, and that 
“he didn’t start importuning me until 1 
ceased to be premier.” If bad feelings 
existed earlier, they weren’t aired on 
opening day (though Fraser’s name 
was not on the offical program). 

The dignitaries kept their speeches 
short. Some say C.D. Howe, the federal 


minister of Trade and Commerce, stole 
the show, but others remembered the 
touching speech of Angus L. 
Macdonald’s widow: “For let it be 
remembered, and let it never be for¬ 
gotten, that without his [her husband’s] 
dreams and his determination, there 
would not be The Road to the Isles for 
us to officially open here today.” 

Angus L.’s brother. Rev. Stanley 
Macdonald, spoke in Gaelic and, 
though few understood him, everyone 
applauded. Even Howe applauded, 
though days later, when he saw a 
translation, he fumed. Father 
Macdonald, advocate of provincial 
power, had roundly attacked the feds. 

Howe cut the tartan ribbon at 2:35 
p.m. with a two-edged broadsword 
from the Battle of Culloden. Seconds 
later, an RCAF plane zoomed over¬ 
head, dipped its wings. Guns from the 
cruiser Quebec boomed out a tribute. 
The causeway was open. The official 
party headed to an outdoor reception 
that the Port Hawkesbury branch of 



And they said it couldn't be done 


the Canadian Legion organized. The 
women’s auxiliary set up home-baked 
goodies under marquees, and a mas¬ 
sive, causeway-shaped cake arrived 
from Sydney. Liquor flowed freely 
and Lloyd Urquhart of Port Hawkes¬ 
bury, who manned the bar, remembers 
that one of his first customers was a 
“pretty well drained” C.D. Howe. 

Meanwhile, the causeway had 
become a pavilion of hotdogs, pop, 
traffic snarls. RCMP untangled hun¬ 
dreds of bumper-jammed cars, reunited 
parents and kids. Neither they nor the 
pipers and visitors in kilts had dressed 
for the heat. As the Post-Record said, 
it was “probably the first time that 
proud Scots threw envious glances at 
Americans, dressed in Bermuda 
shorts.” — Roma Senn 
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Sports 


Bert Squires: The power and the glory 
of lifting beat back bitterness 



decided to throw himself completely 
into lifting. He got his first set of 
weights when he was 13 and trying to 
build himself up after a stint in a post¬ 
operative body cast. 

Squires worked out with his 
younger brother Jim in a basement 
space cleared among ropes and boat¬ 
building gear. Within the year, his 
father, customs officer for the entry 
point from the French islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, drove the boys 
the 225 miles to St. John’s for a 
provincial meet. They didn't win any¬ 


ln lifting, you know exactly where you are 

thing then but in 1971 Squires was in 
St. John’s again, and this time he won 
his weight class (165 lbs.). 

Squires has climbed swiftly—and 
almost entirely on his own. He qualified 
for the Canadian championships in 
1974. In the Olympic year 1976, he 
placed third in the country and started 
looking toward Moscow. He spent 
1978 and 1979 teaching in Englee, a 
small settlement on the east coast of 
the Northern Peninsula, training alone 
in a tiny room above the school’s 
showerstalls. 

That May he went again to the 


Canadian championships and surprised 
himself with his performance after a 
winter’s isolation. “When everyone else 
had finished, I was just getting started,” 
says Squires. National coach Aldo 
Roy took notice and in July, just one 
year before Moscow, Squires went 
with the Canadian team to the Pan- 
American Games in Puerto Rico. The 
coach didn’t pick Squires for the up¬ 
front competition on that trip, but 
realized afterward he should have. 
Lifting unofficially, in the back room, 
the young man from Grand Bank 
outdid his personal best and, had the 
lifts been official, would have won Can¬ 
ada three medals. At world cham¬ 
pionships in Greece two 
months later, he set a new 
Canadian snatch record, then 
edged that record at a contest 
in Pennsylvania in January. 

Squires decided to drop 
his post-graduate work at 
Memorial and spend the rest 
of the winter in Ottawa, train¬ 
ing- full-time with Aldo Roy. 
The Pan-Am Games in Cuba 
in May were supposed to be 
his last big contest before the 
Olympics but before the team 
left, Canadian participation 
in the boycott became official. 
Squires placed second and 
broke two more Canadian 
records, but he came home 
convinced he had been through 
the mental and physical wring¬ 
er of international competition 
for the last time. 

But back in Grand Bank, 
Bert Squires was a hero. An old friend 
who worked at the liquor store drove 
around town with a full-page article on 
him taped to the back window of his 
truck. His family was proud. He went 
down to the basement and did a little 
workout, then a little more. In two 
weeks, he was feeling good again and 
even thinking about Los Angeles, 1984. 

“Anyone who gets involved in a 
sport the way I have, I consider it an 
addiction,” Squires says. “Lifting is so 
completely objective. You know exactly 
where you are all the time.”The addic¬ 
tion has proved stronger than the 
frustrations. —Amy Zierler 


He nearly quit when Canada boycotted the Moscow Olympics. 
Now he's training again—and looking to Los Angeles in 84 


L ike a soldier trying to believe what 
he is about to do is for somebody’s 
good, Bert Squires tells himself he 
hates that steel bar at his feet more 
than anything in the world. The bar 
links more than 400 pounds of dead 
weight and Squires will fight it by 
wrapping his steady hands around it 
and lifting it high over his head. For 
the few seconds he sweats and heaves 
against twice his own weight, Squires 
can’t remember that he’s one of the 
world’s elite of power lifters. He doesn’t 
have time to think at all, only to attack 
that bar. That means he can forget 
about not having a job and about not 
getting along with his girlfriend back 
in Grand Bank, Nfld. 

As he headed into the summer of 
the Olympic boycott, the summer which 
was supposed to have been his peak, 
Bert Squires found it hard to contain 
his bitterness. Canada’s amateur 
athletes, he felt, were the scapegoats 
for a gutless, hypocritical foreign policy 
which forced “a few hundred people 
stupid enough to devote themselves to 
sport” to pay the price for the rest of 
us. “I get so mad when I hear the 
news,” Squires says, “and one minute 
they’re talking about the boycott and 
the next thing they’re screaming to 
keep the Russian planes at Gander.” 

Even after he had shaken off the 
initial blues and changed his mind 
about retiring from international 
competition. Squires had a lot of quar¬ 
rels with the world. Since he’d decided 
to combine a full-time job with rigorous 
training, he was having a tough time 
getting work. The mountains of records 
and medals, testimony to his extra¬ 
ordinary determination and physical 
strength, didn’t give him an edge in 
getting hired. Neither did the six years 
he spent at Memorial University getting 
two education degrees. That hurt. “It’s 
strange,” he says. “You’re a national 
athlete but if you don’t have a job, 
you’re still a bum.” 

“My family has always been 
strong,” Squires says. At 5’10”, 220 lbs., 
25-year-old Bert is definitely the 
strongest Squires. That’s because he 
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POWRWOOD MW100 


“THE TRUE WOOD BOILER” 


Leads The Way 


1. 50-gallon water volume 
for hours of long-lasting 
heat. 

2. Vi" plate steel 
construction. 

3. Wet leg boiler, water 
surrounds the heating 
compartment with wet 
flue baffle. 

4. Complete combustion 
principle. 

*5. Adjustable grate support. 

6. Leg supports for air circu¬ 
lation under ash pan — 
adjustable. 

7. Removable ash pan for 
easiest ash removal. 

8. Safe, easy lighting feature 
under the grate. 

9. Large fill door. 

10. Secondary air rods. 

• May be used separately or 
manifold to existing boiler. 

• Save up to 100% of fossil fuel 
bills • Easy and enjoyable to 
operate • Honeywell Control 
Systems • Beautiful, insulated 
jacket. 



Note: New Homes wanting Combination Unit: USE POWRMATIC OIL BOILER 


WITH POWRWOOD WOOD BOILER FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY AND FUEL SAVINGS. 


POWRMATIC OF CANADA 


6375 Bayne St. 
Halifax. N S 
B3K 2V6 
(902) 454-8684 


899 Ashburn Rd. 
Saint John. N.B 
E3H 2M3 
(506) 696-2267 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN GETTING 
INFORMATION ON A HEATING SYSTEM. 
Name_ 


Address 

Postal 

Code 


Tel. 


_Prov._ 

Call After 


Al 



COMPLETE 35mm CAMERA OUTFIT 
AT AN UNBEATABLE PRICE!. 




I ?89 




* 6 -8S 


«// 


Chargex/Visa 
Plus Fast C.O.D 


Fast shipping throughout the 


Complete outfit includes: 

* Ricoh KR-5 body 

* Professional black 
finish 

* 55mm f/2 standard 
lens 

* Camera case 

* PLUS 135mm 
telephoto lens 

* Electronic flash 

* Large gadget bag 

* Free lessons 

All yours for only $289.00! 

Rick’s 
Photo 
Hut 


Maritimes 


Long distance call toll free: 1-800-565-7794 

Or shop in person 


Halifax Halifax Sackville 

5213 Blowers St. Bayers Road Shopping Centre Sackville Town Centre 
422-4845 455-8768 865-1555 


Kent Homes 



We $hiretoWh 

come see us 

Let us show you the 

advantage of building 
the Kent Home way 

■ You choose from over ioo floor plans 

■ You preselect options such as bow 
windows, fireplaces, etc. 

■ You know what your costs will be 

■ Carefully controlled assembly 
methods. We use only the finest 
materials 

■ Your finished home is guaranteed in 
writing 


Comfort, Quality, Service 
It’s the Kent Way 



New Brunswick: Buctouche, Saint 
John, Fredericton, Moncton, 
Bathurst 

P.E.I.: Charlottetown 
Newfoundland: St. John’s 

Nova Scotia: Debert, Truro, 
Halifax, Kentville, Sydney 


Kent Homes, P.O. Box 10 

Debert, Nova Scotia 

Please rush your FREE brochure 

Name. 

Address. 


Province.Code 


|k| Kent 

1551 Homes 
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Transportation 

A ferry from Cape Breton 
to P.E.I.? It makes sense 


F or Eric MacEwen of North Rus- 
tico, P.E.I., the worst ferry 
episode occurred one Friday after¬ 
noon in the summer of 77. He was 
returning home from Cape Breton 
with his wife, their six-year-old son, 
and several pets. At 2:30 p.m., they 
arrived at the Caribou, N.S., ferry 
dock to find a huge line of vehicles 
waiting for passage. As day wore into 
evening, it became obvious that the 
MacEwens were going to spend another 
night in Nova Scotia. 

MacEwen struck up a conversation 
with a middle-aged couple whose 
camper pickup was next to his car in 
line. “There’s a kind of comradery that 
develops as you’re waiting,” MacEwen 
explains. “People brought together by 
their mutual hatred of the ferry.” When 
they saw how crowded MacEwen’s car 
was, the couple invited him to sleep in 
the back of their camper. The arrange¬ 
ment would have worked fine, except 
for the strangers’ teen-age son. “He 
had the wickedest smelling feet 1 ever 
ran up against,” MacEwen recalls. 
“His parents were aware of the situation 
and they made him sleep with his feet 
out the window, but it was still almost 
unbearable.” The MacEwens finally 
reached Wood Island at 10:30 the next 
morning. 

Perhaps MacEwen’s experience was 
an extreme example of the indignities 
visited upon Island ferry users, but 
virtually every Islander has experienced 
some ferry-related horror story. Almost 
from the day the first ferry sailed 
between Wood Island and Caribou in 
1940, the service has been overcrowded. 
Every traveller who has watched in 
seething frustration as the evening’s 
last boat pulled away without him has 
wondered why there aren’t more ferries 
serving P.E.I. 

That question is being asked more 
often lately, especially in western Cape 
Breton and eastern Prince Edward 
Island, where municipal leaders have 
been promoting a new route to link 
Souris, P.E.I., with Port Hood, Cape 
Breton. The idea isn’t new. In ’65, 
promoters chartered a longliner for a 
voyage between the two ports. The trip 
featured a symbolic exchange of P.E.I. 
potatoes for Cape Breton coal. Last 
year, the Inverness county council 


asked the Atlantic Provinces Economic 
Council to look into the feasibility of 
such a route. APEC’s executive vice- 
president, Jim McNiven, says the 
organization took “an initial, very 
quick and rather superficial look at the 
thing....It’s intriguing and it probably 
ought to be looked at closely. That was 
as far as we could go.” 

The APEC study envisioned a 65- 
car ferry making two round-trips a day 
between June 15 and September 5. The 
38-mile voyage would take three hours. 
Fares would be three times those 
charged on the Wood Island-Caribou 
run, or about $22 per car. (At this rate, 
a driver travelling from Charlottetown 
to Sydney would achieve a slight sav¬ 
ing if he computed the total operating 
cost for the 80 miles of highway elimi¬ 
nated by the Souris-Port Hood route.) 



Overnight berthing would be in Souris, 
where the vessel would use the Mag¬ 
dalen Islands ferry dock. A new ter¬ 
minal at Port Hood might cost $3 to $4 
million. APEC planners suggested a 
new British technology for portable 
docking facilities might achieve sub¬ 
stantial savings. In such a system, cars 
roll on and off the ferry on a floating 
barge, which could be towed to an ice- 
free area (the Strait of Canso) during 
the winter. 

APEC estimated that if a Port 
Hood-Souris ferry had operated in 77, 
it would have lost about $750,000. 
That figure might seem discouragingly 
high but it’s lower than the deficit 
incurred by a comparable vessel on the 
Caribou-Wood Island run. (It costs 
Ottawa $24 million a year to subsidize 
P.E.I. ferries.) The real question, 
according to APEC, is whether the 
economic benefits of such a ferry out¬ 


weigh the subsidy. 

Aside from the direct employment 
a ferry would provide, boosters say the 
most important advantage of the ser¬ 
vice would be to help two regions that 
are now shortchanged in the tourist 
trade. Eastern Kings County lies out¬ 
side the main ferry and national park 
routes and therefore gets only 2% of 
P.E.I.’s tourist traffic. Likewise, 
tourists heading for Louisbourg or the 
Cabot Trail tend to bypass Route 19 
from the Canso causeway to Inverness. 
Even along the Cabot Trail, businesses 
suffer from a Nova Scotia government 
policy of giving equal billing in tourist 
literature to more contrived and less 
attractive scenic “trails.” 

The new ferry would give tourists a 
circle route through the Maritimes, 
ending the need for doubling back 
along the same route in order to visit 
Cape Breton. Bus tour operators are 
particularly loathe to travel the same 
road twice in one trip, and several told 
APEC that, with a Souris-Port Hood 
ferry, they would find Cape Breton a 
far more attractive destination. 

But the proposal already has voci¬ 
ferous critics. Pictou’s Mayor Ernest 
Jordan says the new ferry would require 
a huge subsidy, and its only effect 
would be to lure tourists away from 
the northeastern part of mainland Nova 
Scotia. Reginald Rankin, secretary of 
the Inverness County Municipal Tour¬ 
ist Committee, calls Jordan’s opposi¬ 
tion greedy. “He’s saying, ‘Gee, we 
want congestion as long as it’s going to 
put dollars in our pockets.’ ” 

Encouraged by the APEC report, 
ferry supporters have been flogging 
the idea among politicians and pressing 
the M inistry of Transport to undertake 
a feasibility study. So far they’ve met 
with mixed success. The Prince Edward 
Island government has endorsed the 
idea. So has the Island’s federal cabinet 
minister, Dan MacDonald. After re¬ 
peated requests, Nova Scotia’s Tourism 
Minister Bruce Cochran joined half¬ 
heartedly in the call for a feasibility 
study, but added that he was offering 
“no endorsement of any kind.” Initial 
response from Transport Minister 
Jean-Luc Pepin was negative, but his 
office now says he’s considering a 
subsequent plea for a more detailed 
feasibility study. Finance Minister 
Allan MacEachen has been noncom¬ 
mittal. “I’ll tell you plain and simple,” 
says Inverness County’s Rankin, “it’s 
up to MacEachen. If two cabinet minis¬ 
ters from the respective areas can’t pull 
it off, no one can.” 

— Parker Barss Donham 
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Marilyn MacDonald’s column 

Oh no! Not the revenge 
of the cradle again 


I t's one month down, another to go 
till the day when, by decree absolute 
of the prime minister, we've got to 
have our constitutional act together. 
Just a month ago, a group of thinkers 
officially kicked off the regional debate 
at Acadia University in Wolfville, N.S. 
They included government and aca¬ 
demic people, leaders from business, 
labor, farming, fishing, women’s organ¬ 
izations, French-speaking communities 
and native people’s groups. There were 
three Maritime premiers and what the 
press called “a high-ranking official” 
from Newfoundland. There were 12 
constitutional experts, too, as well as 
discussion papers, keynote addresses 
and commentaries galore. 

1 don't know whether they got 
around to discussing the Twelve Child¬ 
ren Act, but it’s been on my mind 
throughout the past couple of months 
of debate on the state and future of the 
union. The act is a Quebec statute 
which dates back to 1890. Conscious, 
in the words of its preamble, that “it is 
advisable, following the example of 
past centuries, to give marks of con¬ 
sideration for fruitfulness in the sacred 
bonds of matrimony,” la belle prov¬ 
ince's turn-of-the-century legislators 
set up a system for giving every family 
with 12 children or more (living and 
legitimate offspring, please) a grant of 
100 acres of public land. 

Well, it might have been the land 
grant. Or the long, cold winter nights, 
or the absence of television. But it’s a 
matter of record that, in the 15 years 
before the act was scrapped, a number 
of quebecoises , with the aid of their 
living and legitimate spouses, showed 
quite a remarkable degree of fecundity. 
A Mme Hebert of Ste-Famille 
d'Aumond in western Quebec produced 
29 children of whom 14 survived long 
enough to qualify for the land grant. 
Then there was Paul Belanger of 
Fraserville, in eastern Quebec’s 
Temiscouata County, who used up 
three wives turning out 36 babies. 

The government replaced the land 
grant with a cash award of $50 but by 
1905 the idea had faltered. Enter, 
during the balmy days of June, 1980, 
Denis Lazure, Social Affairs minister 
in Quebec's Parti Quebecois govern¬ 
ment. Casting his eye over the prov¬ 


ince’s sinking birth 
statistics, Lazure’s 
fancy lightly turned 
to thoughts of in¬ 
centives. He told a 
legislature commit¬ 
tee that the govern¬ 
ment was giving 
serious thought to 
awarding a cash 
payment of $240 to every woman of 
the province, every time she gives 
birth. It’s a step up from $50 (don’t call 
these guys pikers) and to hell with the 
sacred bonds of matrimony. 

Putting a price tag on mom’s repro¬ 
ductive process has just that touch of 
practical, Gallic sang-froid which 
anglos often find difficult to under¬ 
stand. We've grown up within a dif¬ 
ferent system. During the Sixties and 
Seventies, when feminist groups began 
lobbying for financial compensation 
for housewives there were shocked 
outcries from all over. Some thought it 
was terribly crass to try to set a price 
on the contributions of wives and 
mothers, contributions which were of 
a profoundly spiritual nature. It was a 
sweet notion, particularly attractive to 
people who had never cleaned an oven. 

But wait. 

Tender as anglo sensibilities may 
be, what do you think’s going to 
happen if Quebec institutes its popu¬ 
lation incentive program? Are other 
regions, especially ones like the Atlan¬ 
tic provinces, going to let themselves 
be baby-boomed into an even less 
significant role within the federation? 
Don’t count on it. 

A few months ago I interviewed a 
professor who'd been abroad to give a 
lecture on the survival of Canada as a 
nation. He drew my attention to one of 
the basic differences between the 
founding peoples by pointing out that 
while English Canadians expect men 
and women to do their duty as mem¬ 
bers of a society (in matters like looking 
after the aged, for example), French 
Canadians are more apt to require 
them to do it by law. 

Grand. But before the ovarian 
shock troops start lining up on both 
sides, is it all right if 1 say that there are 
some aspects of la difference I’d just as 
soon leave untouched? 



Atlantic Insight Marketplace 
is your general store 
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write in new address below. 
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The Royal Bank 
introduces 
a unique and 

powerful business 
resource. 



It’s something you would expect only 
from the Royal Bank. As Canada’s biggest 
bank, we’re involved with every level 
of business at every level of the Canadian 
economy. 

We have years of business experience from 
making small business loans, to multi-million 
dollar deals for major companies. 

The Business Network, takes bank 
service even further, where you can benefit 
even more. 


Busin' 

We have a group of highly qualified 
market specialists who analyze business and 
business trends, and financial service 
specialists who tailor credit and non-credit 
services to current business conditions. 

Now the total resources of The Business 
Network can customize banking services 
to meet your individual financial needs. So 
whether it’s borrowing, improving cash 
flow, payroll, equipment leasing, or any of 
the financial opportunities your business 





Network. 


faces daily, consult The Business Network 
and be certain you’re getting the best financial 
service for your money. 


Contact your local Royal Bank manager 
and put The Business Network to work for 
you today. 


When you succeed ...we succeed. 



ROYAL BANK 




Calendar 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Aug. — Parlee Beach Summer 
Theatre, Shediac 

Aug. 1-3 — Brussels Sprout Festi¬ 
val, Roger sville 

Aug. 1-23 — A Stitch in Time and 
Quilts Exhibition, Galerie Restigouche, 
Campbellton 

Aug. 1-29 - 1980 Graduate Stud¬ 
ents Exhibition, Mount Allison Univer¬ 
sity, Sackville 


Aug. 2, 3 - International Hydro¬ 
plane Regatta, Cocagne 

Aug. 3 — 3rd Annual Country Fair, 
Black River 

Aug. 3-10 - International Festival, 
St. Stephen 

Aug. 3 - Sept. 1 - Theatre Popu¬ 
late d’Acadie presents “La Marie- 
como,” Caraquet 

Aug. 4 - 29 — Eskimo Prints and 
Tapestries, City Hall, Saint John 

Aug. 8-17 — Acadian Festival, 
Caraquet 


Aug. 14-16 — Grand Manan Rotary 
Festival, Grand Manan 

Aug. 14-18 — Acadian Handcraft 
Festival, Moncton 

Aug. 18-23 — Miramichi Exhibi¬ 
tion, Chatham 

Aug. 21-24 - Kent Co. Agricultural 
Exhibition, Saint Marie 

Aug. 24-30 — Atlantic National 
Exhibition, Saint John 

Aug. 27-31 — Miners Festival, 
Nigadoo 

Aug. 30, 31 — Handcraft Festival, 
Mactaquac 

Aug. 31 — “Half Marathon,” St. 
Francois 


If you think 
a two dollar bill doesn’t 
go far nowadays, 
take a look. 
at the back of it. 



The howl of a lone wolf 
rises above the icey whistle 
of an Arctic wind A small 
party of hunters looks out 
across desolate wilderness. 
The expedition on the back 
of the two dollar bill sets 
forth daily, making the 
rounds of every Canadian 
city and town Mostly it 
goes quietly unnoticed. 


Central and Eastern Trust Today, we re the largest 
would like to show you a trust company in Atlantic 
thing or two about money Canada That's a nice thing 
you may have overlooked to be but most important is 
We provide a wide variety of our attitude Expansive, 
money services. High inter- We re following those hun- 
est savings. No charge che- ters across Canada to help 
quing.Loans.Mortgages people appreciate their 

Real Estate And more. money more. Money ap- 

Since 1887, wise inves- II preciation. That's what we 
tors have sought us out have and that’s what we give. 

CENTRAL AND EASTERN 

TRUST COMPANY 


Money appreciation. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Aug. 1-22, — Mug Shots: Exhibit 
of contemporary drinking vessels, Hol¬ 
land College, Charlottetown 

Aug. 2 — Highland Games and 
Gathering of the Clans, Eldon 

Aug. 7 — Prince Co. Summer Craft 
Fair, Summerside 

Aug. 7-10 - Country Days, Char¬ 
lottetown 

Aug. 10 - Fete Acadienne, Tignish 
Aug. 10 — Prince Co. Blueberry 
Social and Tea Party, Green Park 

Aug. 11-16 — Old Home Week, 
Charlottetown 

Aug. 16 — Six-mile National Park 
run, Stanhope to Brackley 

Aug. 22-27 — Community Harvest 
Festival, Kensington 

Aug. 27, 28 — Ploughing Match 
and Agricultural Fair, Dundas 

Aug. 28-30 - Square Dance Campo- 
rama, Brackley Beach 

Aug. 29, 30 — Egmont Bay and 
Mont Carmel Exhibition, Abrams Vil¬ 
lage 

Aug. 29-31 — Festival Acadien, 
Abrams Village 

Aug. 31 — Drag Races, Oyster Bed 
Bridge 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Aug. — Variety Show: “Meet the 
Navy,” Aug. 1, Pictou; Aug. 3, Digby; 
Aug. 4, Yarmouth; Aug. 5, Barrington 
Passage; Aug. 7, Lunenburg; Aug. 8,9, 
Wolfville, Aug. 10, Greenwood; Aug. 
12, Sheet Harbour; Aug. 13-15, Dart¬ 
mouth; Aug. 16, Cornwallis 

Aug. 1-3 — Variety Show, Play¬ 
house Theatre, Bridgewater 

Aug. 1-3 — Festival Acadien, Ste. 
Anne du Ruisseau 

Aug. 1-3 — Atlantic Folk Festival, 
Moxsom Farm, Hants Co. 

Aug. 14 — Natal Day, Annapolis 
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Royal 

Aug. 3 — Famous People Players, 
Savoy Theatre, Glace Bay 

Aug. 3-10 — Centennial Week, 
Saulnierville, Digby Co. 

Aug. 4-17 — Heritage Days, Dart¬ 
mouth 

Aug. 6-9 - Festival of the Tartans, 
New Glasgow 

Aug. 8-10 - Nova Scotia Designer 
Craftsmen, Craft Fair, Dalhousie Univer¬ 
sity, Halifax 

Aug. 11, 12 — Community Fair, 
Ardoise 

Aug. 13 — 25 th Anniversary: 
Opening of Canso causeway, Port 
Hastings 

Aug. 16, 17 — Festin de Musique de 
la Baie Ste. Marie, Church Point 

Aug. 19-21 — Theatre Arts Festival 
presents Alvin Ailey American Dance 
Theatre, Wolfville 

Aug. 21-30 — Canadian Puppet 
Festivals presents “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” Chester 

Aug. 24 — Closing Ceremonies, 
375th Anniversary: Founding of Port 
Royal, Cheticamp 

Aug. 26-31 — Eastern Nova Scotia 
Exhibition, Antigonish 



Aug. 1,2— The Stephenville 
Festival of the Arts 

Aug. 1 — Labatts Festival Concerts, 
St. John’s 

Aug. 1,2- Lion’s Carnival, Mus- 
gravetown 

Aug. 1 - 3 - Ninth Annual Humber 
Riding Club Exhibition, Corner Brook 
Aug. 2, 3 — Festival de musique 
frangaise et des ateliers d’artisinat, 
Cape St. George, Port au Port Pen¬ 
insula 

Aug. 3 - “Grand Time:” Tradi¬ 
tional Nfld. music, Stephenville 

Aug. 4 - Regatta Day, Stephenville 
Aug. 4 — Gander Day, Gander 
Aug. 6 — Bonavista Day, Bonavista 
Aug. 8-10 — Summer Sports 

Weekend, Massey Drive, Bay of Islands 
Aug. 9-16 — Summer Games, 
Burin Peninsula 

Aug. 15-17 — Humber/Bay of 
Islands Summer Games, Pasadena 

Aug. 15 - Sept. 15 — New New¬ 
foundland Realists, Grand Falls 

Aug 19 - 26 - Tourist Week: 
Crafts, music, Port aux Basques 

Aug. 22 - 24 - Canadian Senior 
Summer National Diving Champion¬ 
ships, St. John’s 

Aug. 23, 24 - Bay of Islands Folk 
Festival, Marble Mountain, Corner Brook 
Aug. 30 - Sept. 1 - Labor Day Golf 
Invitational, Bally Haly Golf and 
Country Club, St. John’s 

Aug. 31 - Sept. 1 — 25th Fall Fair, 
Witless Bay 



The name is standard. The guarantee is special. 


Come to Standard and 
everything is guaranteed. 

Auto glass has a ninety- 
day guarantee against faulty 
material. 

Vinyl tops and convertible 
tops carry a one-year guaran¬ 
tee against faulty materials. 

Auto upholstery is guar¬ 
anteed all new materials 
throughout. 

Sealant gets a lifetime 


guarantee during your owner¬ 
ship of the vehicle, with the 
only exception being leaking 
due to body deterioration 
and/or rust. 

Naturally, our Workman¬ 
ship is unconditionally guaran¬ 
teed. Period. 




AUTO CLASS 

The Glassmen of Canada 


Service centres throughout Atlantic Canada 



The Moorings Dining Room 

A delightful Maritime Menu of 
Seafoods and Chowder 


Skipper’s Lounge 

Tie up with us awhile 


Jhe Jtoonngs 

Dining Room & Skiper’s Lounge 

1658 Bedford Hwy., Bedford Place, Bedford, N.S. (902) 835-3030 
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Small Towns 


St. Andrews, N.B. 

You may leave St. Andrews, N.B., but you'll never 
forget it. It was Canada's first spa, an enchanting 
summer playground for Canada's high and mighty. 
It's still got a lot going for it 



Fundy tides lap its low-lying edge, slip away again... 


hot h in their 
thousands; and by 
summer, the but¬ 
terfly has emerged 
and St. Andrews- 
by-the-Sea once 
more flutters aloft 
in all its splendor. 

People fall in 
love with the town. 

H.W. Hord,aToron- 
tonian who came 
from Central 
America to work 
at the Fisheries and 
Oceans Biological 
Station, rose early 
every morning the 
first" year just to — And like the tides, time ebbs and flows 




They, too. are St. Andrews loyalists 


By Jon Everett 

D uring an overnight drive from 
Ontario this spring, they had to 
hose down Henry and Martha 
several times in the back of the van. In 
St. Andrews, a town on the Bay of 
Fundy where many of the 1,800 resi¬ 
dents think in scientific terms, Alison 
Randall, the woman who greeted the 
couple, said: “We hope she gets preg¬ 
nant again...we are going to take blood 
samples for a hormone study.” Henry 
and Martha are not typical St. Andrews 
expatriates, but their reaction to com¬ 
ing home was typical. “They were so 
happy. They just came bombing down 
the gangplank.“They are harbor seals. 
Star attractions at the Huntsman Mar¬ 
ine Laboratory Aquarium, they winter 
at Guelph University, Ont., where, 
according to H untsman Aquarium super¬ 
visor Randall, Martha was the first 
seal to give birth. Now, Henry and 
Martha are home for the summer. 

Jean Williamson, whose Stinson 
ancestors were among the 400 families 
who erected St. Andrews in 1783, says 
you may leave St. Andrews, but you'll 
never forget it: “I taught school here 
for 10, 12 years and I’d listen to the 
young people say, ‘I can hardly wait 
until I graduate to get out of this town.’ 
I’d just say to them, ‘Oh, you wait and 
see, you’ll come back some day.’Quite 
a number of them do come back. And 
those who don’t still have a great 
homesickness. I’ve got one fellow who 
gets so homesick he'll call once every 
three months and talk. Three-quarters 
of an hour! Even though he's not here 
in body, he is actually here in spirit.” 

The original settlers wanted St. 
Andrews to become the heart of British 
North America; instead it has become 
a pulse, a tiny vitality on a distant 
limb. Here, time ebbs and flows as 
dramatically as the Fundy tides, which 
lap at the town's low-lying edge, then 
slip away 20 feet into the harbor. To 
the naked eye, St. Andrews in winter 
looks like an insect in chrysalis; con¬ 
tracted, hardly moving, silent. Then its 
several hundred elm and maple trees 
sprout; songbirds and seabirds flock 
in; flowers bloom and tourists arrive. 


gaze through his living-room window. 
Michael and Kathleen Lazare, a Con¬ 
necticut couple who scarcely knew 
New Brunswick existed until they read 
Colleen Thompson’s New Brunswick 
Inside Out , now own the turn-of- 
century Pansy Patch estate. Kathleen's 
opened a summer bookshop there. 
M ichael, 49, already muses about quit¬ 
ting his IBM job six years before 
retirement and running off to St. 
Andrews permanently. 

Along Water Street, gracious col¬ 
lege girls work in smart shops selling 
handmade goods. Showcase windows 
are frowned upon here; half the build¬ 


ings in town are between 100 and 200 
years old and window-shoppers must 
peer through sashes with six to 12 
small panes. Up to 20 years ago, the 
town refused to admit it was hopelessly 
out of the chase for the chimera called 
“progress.” Ian MacKay from Toronto, 
who used to be controller of the Algon¬ 
quin Hotel, was among the first to try 
to persuade St. Andrews that it was 
not a lame duck at all, but a shabby 
swan. He suggested businessmen rip 
down their neon lights and fix up their 
historic buildings to create 19th-cen¬ 
tury atmosphere. 

The establishment, he says, “all but 
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politely, and not so politely, told me 1 
was crazier than hell." MacKay, now 
51, operates the Shiretown Inn, The 
Grist Mill (a woman’s wear shop) and 
the Smugglers’ Wharf Restaurant, a 
former movie theatre he got for a 
nickel down. He says that in the early 
Sixties St. Andrews had become “a 
junky town, crummy, beat-up, derelict, 
40 years of depression written all over 
the front street.’’ By 1965 things had 
begun to improve. 



knit and weave the Cottage Craft 
sweaters, skirts and handbags. Pictou, 
N.S.-born Kent Ross, now 59, says 
obtaining standard clothing sizes from 
so many craftswomen is not simple: 
"We have one woman who looks after 
the knitters. No two do it exactly the 
same. If someone wants a size 38 
sweater, some knitters may knit more 
tightly, so you have to order a size 
bigger. And vice-versa.’’ 

A variation of the lyric, "Once 1 
built a railroad,’’ could be sung by any 
number of former executives who are 
now Water Street shopkeepers. But 
while they’ve sacrificed income for the 


N.S., in 1930 and developed the fish 
market. He still drops by because 
executives like Williamson have a lot 
to learn about the real world. 

Jack Boone, 41, is a burly ex-Saint 
John cop with touches of grape along 
his nose and cheek that tell of the 
pummelling he’s taken from wind and 
sea. Standing among fragile figurines 
in his China Chest shop, he looks very 
much like the proverbial bull. He 
quickly shatters that illusion. "See 
this,’’ he says flicking a blunt, crusty 
finger delicately onto a $350 crystal 
bowl. "The sound is one way to tell if 
it’s good crystal.’’ 





Robicheau, Williamson. Their game is fish 



Mayor Boone quit hardware for fishing 


Grace Helen Mowatt was not a tall 
woman but she looms large in the 
cultural and social history of St. 
Andrews. Sent to New York to study 
art in the 1890s, she returned to revive 
dying homespun crafts. She wrote, 
"Here or nowhere could 1 establish a 
native art, an art that would express 
our farm life, so lively and so little 
known.” She founded the Cottage Craft 
as an outlet for woolcraft with locally 
derived designs and colors (spruce 
green, goldenrod yellow). In 1946, 
Mowatt turned over the retail and 
wholesale business to Kent and Bill 
Ross. Today, more than 100 women 


Algonquin Hotel is a "turreted symbol of St. Andrews's heyday" 


joy of St. Andrews, the rest of the 
"Brother, Can You Spare a Dime’’ 
song does not apply. Allan Magee, 59, 
was once president of Meagher’s Dis¬ 
tillery in Montreal, but he hankered to 
return to the town where he summered 
as a boy. Eleven years ago he bought 
the Sea Captain’s Loft, an import 
house featuring Irish capes and Eskimo 
parkas. He runs it like big business. 
"Most small retailers don’t analyse. 
We do. We can tell you how many cups 
and saucers we sold; we can tell you 
how many sweaters we sold, in what 
size, in what color, in what style.” 

Down at Robicheau’s Fish Market, 
the man behind the fresh fish trays 
wears a baseball cap, jeans and a smile. 
Peter Williamson, 42, bought the mar¬ 
ket from Reg Robicheau a year ago. 
Now, Williamson says, "my ulcer’s 
gone. My blood pressure's down. I’m 
playing golf. I’m fishing.” Williamson 
was National Sea Products’ division 
manager when fire destroyed the com¬ 
pany’s Conley’s Lobster Plant in St. 
Andrews in 1974. National Sea and the 
H.B. Nickerson company, in a joint 
venture, bought a plant in Boston and 
installed Williamson as president. But 
a couple of years of returning to an 
apartment after waging guerrilla war¬ 
fare all day with the Teamsters’ Union 
was enough. Robicheau, 68, had come 
to St. Andrews from Digby Neck, 


Boone is mayor of St. Andrews. He 
and his wife, Nancy, run the china 
shop but he’s also an inshore fisherman. 
His 56-foot boat, built at Cape St. 
Mary, N.S., is the biggest in town and 
he has three weir nets, and lobster 
traps. The Boones moved to St. 
Andrews in 1963, three infants in tow, 
to help Nancy’s widowed mother run 
the shop and a hardware store (since 
sold). Boone couldn’t stand it: "1 went 
back to Saint John for three months in 
1965.” What helped change his mind 
was getting into fishing, though he 
didn’t know a fin from a scale. "I went 
out with a guy one morning who was a 
customer in the hardware store. He 
made $1,000 before breakfast. When 
we came back into the pier, I said, 
‘That’s the business for me, not selling 
hardware for $85 a week.’ So 1 bought 
a weir and started out, and taught 
myself by watching the other fisher¬ 
men.” (To those who regard St. 
Andrews itself as a china shop, Boone’s 
election last May caused apprehension. 
At issue is a preservation bylaw to 
restrict demolition and control building 
alterations. It’s backed by the Civic 
Trust, a heritage organization. Boone 
favors a plebiscite.) 

Some dictionaries say the word 
lots , referring to land, derived from the 
practice of drawing lots as in lottery. 
This is what happened at the birth of 
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Small Towns 


St. Andrews. Roger Nason, 30, of 
Grand Manan, an N.B. historical re¬ 
sources official, says a youthful band 
of Revolutionary War Loyalists 
gathered first at Fort George, now 
Castine, Me., at the mouth of the 
Penobscot River. They thought the 
river would be the new international 
boundary. But the boundary was the 
St. Croix, so they moved lock, stock 
and town planner to a point at its 
mouth on Passamaquoddy Bay, over¬ 
looking what is now Navy Island. 
They could have named the place Deja 
Vu< had the French not already tagged 
it St. Andre. Nason says, “If you were 
to take a map of Castine, and overlay it 
on a map of St. Andrews, you'd find 
they evenly line up, practically down 
to the islands. The similarity is that 
close." The Loyalists drew lots in Cas¬ 
tine and arrived in the fall as a pre¬ 
manufactured community, just needing 
assembling. They thus avoided the 
chaos that occurred in Saint John and 
Shelburne, N.S., also founded in 1783. 

The town was laid out in 60 square 
blocks and 12 irregular harborfront 
blocks; streets were named after George 
Ill's children. Great expectations for 
St. Andrews evaporated in the cauldron 
of economic reality, and spurned by 
the Industrial Revolution and spared 
of fire, the town became a sort of New 
World Pompeii, frozen in time. The 
War of 1812 cost St. Andrews its trade 
advantage; one period blockhouse has 
been restored in town. With the rail¬ 
way, St. Andrews became Canada's 
first spa. CPR builder Sir William Van 
Horne built a 75-room mansion on 
nearby Ministers Island. Today the 
province owns most of the island, and 
caretaker Wade Veinotte, 24, and his 
wife live on it alone. He keeps the 
roads and grounds shipshape, but isn’t 
allowed to touch Van Horne's house. 
He says, “It's falling apart." 

Bathurst-born Algoma Steel mag¬ 
nate Sir James Dunn returned to 
Canada with his English-born wife at 
the start of the Second World War. In 
1946, they bought Dayspring, a mag¬ 
nificent estate near the Algonquin 
Hotel. Mrs. C.H. Ballantyne, widow 
of a Montreal lawyer, recalls, “He was 
very, very fond of St. Andrews. And 
she loved it too. And then after he died 
[in 1956], she just really wanted to 
show her appreciation of the years 
they spent there." Lady Dunn, who 
later married Lord Beaverbrook, gave 
St. Andrews a fire hall, fire trucks, a 
medical centre, a high school and a 
spectacular arena. Today St. Andrews's 
fairy godmother winters behind Day- 
spring's high fences, keeping to herself. 


In 1938, Henry and Sarah Ross of 
Plainfield, N.J., intent on developing a 
museum, bought Chestnut Hall, an 
early 1800s Georgian brick house, from 
Grace Mowatt who operated a pottery 
there. This spring the Ross Memorial 
Museum opened. (It’s got Benedict 
Arnold's chair.) Next door, the Ross 
Memorial Library is in a spanking new 
building. The Algonquin Hotel, owned 
for years by CPR, still occupies the 
town's high ground. It’s a turreted 
symbol of St. Andrews’s heyday w hen, 
in Mrs. Ballantyne’s memory, the likes 
of the Ogilvie flour, Borden's milk and 
Hiram Walker distillery families all 
rubbed shoulders here. The CPR threw 
in the towel a decade ago, but each 
summer, it's back managing the old 
Algonquin. The province owns it now 
but. after expensive renovations, it still 
loses money. 

When the tourists leave St. 
Andrews, students take their place. 
They attend the New Brunswick Com¬ 
munity College(known locally as Lady 
Dunn Trades School) and not all of 
them fully appreciate St. Andrews's 
charm. John Woodard, 30, was en¬ 
rolled in industrial refrigeration. Proud 
owner of a Harley-Davidson motor¬ 
cycle, he split for M oncton every chance 
he got. “Everything is dead here," he 
said. “No excitement. Old people run 
this place. They don't want to see 
excitement." 

The Sir James Dunn Arena is one 
centre of excitement. Besides an ice 
facility, it's got a curling rink, bowling 
lanes, a cafeteria and a movie theatre. 
Its summer hockey school, operating 
since 1963, boasts such graduates to 
the NHL as Pittsburgh's Greg Malone 
and Boston's Bobby Miller. The St. 
Louis Blues trained here for two years 
in the Sixties and manager Bobby 
Thompson hopes to attract another 
team someday. There's no recreation 
department in town, but with 110 
MADwomen. who needs one? News¬ 
paper correspondent Rose Haughn 
says Grace Mowatt met her on the 
street one day in 1934 and said: “I'm 
getting all the talented girls together. 
You're not too young." The town’s 
Music, Art and Drama (MAD) Club 
was born with 12 members. 

The Sunbury Shores Arts and Na¬ 
ture Centre was founded in 1964. 
Capitalizing on the local pool of scien¬ 
tists and artists, Sunbury Shores func¬ 
tions as a club and an educational 
facility. Scottish-born Irene Scarratt, 
centre president, says summer day 
courses attract people from all over the 
continent; winter night courses are 
aimed at local people. And there are 


special courses—in ecology, for exam¬ 
ple—for professional people. 

Along Joe's Point Road, handsome 
spruce and fir trees form an honor 
guard for those who go out each day to 
do battle for the environment. The 
federal Biological Station has been a 
town institution for generations. Mont- 
real-born Dr. Bob Cook, 38, the direc¬ 
tor, says the station employs 138 
people. It monitors fish stocks, studies 
contamination of fish, researches aqua¬ 
culture. The nearby Huntsman Marine 
Laboratory—remember Henry and 
Martha?—is a co-operative venture by 
no fewer than 17 universities. Ad¬ 
ministrator F.W.C. Stymest, 68, a re¬ 
tired naval officer from Hartland, B.C., 
says the universities and the lab itself 
teach courses and conduct research on 
subjects ranging from molluscs to 
nightingales. 

Yet another research institute, the 
International Atlantic Salmon Foun¬ 
dation is out at Chamcook Lake, St. 
Andrews's water supply. It's a private 
organization, dedicated to saving the 
salmon. Dr. Wilfred Carter, 53, a fifth- 
generation resident of Gaspe, Que., 
once headed Quebec's salmon pro¬ 
grams but grew frustrated with govern¬ 
ment. He chose St. Andrews for the 
foundation because it was a scientific 
beehive and reminded him of Gaspe. 
One foundation program is sea ranch¬ 
ing. Salmon are hatched, released to 
the ocean, return as adults. Oh yes, 
you can call Carter “Wilf' but don't 
ask him to yodel. 

Overhead wires downtown have 
been buried, and a sewage-treatment 
plant is finally going ahead. What else 
does St. Andrews need? Apparently 
not much. Kenneth Abbot, 27, formerly 
of Bar Harbor, Me., doesn't think he'll 
ever leave. He runs Barnacle Bill's, a 
summer novelty shop, while his wife 
paints houses. “My parents describe 
St. Andrews as Bar Harbor 20 years 
ago," Abbot says. “It’s not as com¬ 
mercialized. That's what I like about 
it." Businessman Ian MacKay says the 
town must avoid honky-tonk develop¬ 
ment. He wants a marina, and so does 
Mayor Boone. David Smith, 44, the 
British-born manager of the Algon¬ 
quin, says that the hotel, by becoming 
a winter business retreat, could func¬ 
tion year-round, and the Huntsman 
lab's F.W.C. Stymest believes that 
w hat St. Andrews needs—what Atlan¬ 
tic Canada needs—is a world-class 
aquarium. Henry and Martha would 
vote for that. Like many others from 
St. Andrews, they'd never go to Ontario 
if they had a chance to support them¬ 
selves at home. 
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The Shop for Imports ond Conodlon Crofts. 
Phone: (506) 529-3000 


THE GABLES INN & DINING ROOMS 
open year round 



life 

143 Water Street, St. Andrews, N B 
P 0 Box 40, E0G 2X0 Tel: (506) 529-3073 


Discover the charm of 
St. Andrews in the fall 
and winter. September is 
peaceful and relaxing. In 
October our unique shops 
hold their renowned fall 
sales. Christmas shopping 
in St. Andrews is a 
pleasant and unhurried 
experience. Most of our 
shops and businesses are 
open year round. 

SLAmfaeutd 



SHIRETOWN INN AT MARKET SQUARE 

a year round hotel with licensed restaurant, open all day. 
All rooms have bath and shower. Phone (506) 529-8877. 
Meeting Rooms — Convention Facilities 





Harbour 
_ MUGGLERS’ 
^ WHARF 
RESTAURANT 

Phone 529-7904 


WHILE IN ST. ANDREWS, VISIT 

Sunbury Shores' 
Exhibition Gallery 
139 Water Street 

The Huntsman Marine 
Laboratory AQUARIUM 
Brandy Cove 



‘A WHALE OF A SHOP’ 
Open All Year 
St. Andrews By-The-Sea 
529-3926 




Overlooking Passamaquoddy Bay 
I Open May to Sept. 

lK.estauranl ucowd 

By (he Lighthouse on Patrick Street 
Phone 529-3082 


<£t. c^f-ndxcwi. ^WooCeni. 

Available only at 

<Jfic <3i\t Mofl 

at t&e. <ssrfCgoncjuLn 

Hand Knit Wooten Sweaters 
Handwoven Baby Blankets. Shawls. Scarves 

We also feature N.B. Pottery and Pewter 
Gift Items and Souvenirs 
Open till Oct 4. 8 a.m.10 p.m. daily. 

Check with other stores for our winter location 


COTTAGE 
CRAFT 
LTD. 



THE GRIST MILL 

an interesting shop. 


at the 
Town 
Square 

St Andrews By - The • Sea. New Brunswick I 

o HANDWOVEN TWEEDS 100% WOOL 
o MATCHING KNITTING YARNS 
o DISTINCTIVE WOOLENS 
Sweaters Coats Jackets 
o SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 



Cockburn's Corner Drugstore 

Sr. Andrews. N.D. 

We stock: FANCY SOAPS- 
Bronnley, Peers, Roger G Goller 
KENT BRUSHES (Mode in Eng I ond) 
LAURA SECORD Chocolates G Candies 
Visit Our Gift Room 
Souvenirs—Beautiful Sea Shells 
Woodcorvings—Handcrafts 
"St. Andrews-By-The-Seo" T-Shirts 
OVER 90 DIFFERENT FRENCH PERFUMES 
TO CHOOSE FROM!! 

Many, Many "ONCE-A-YEAR Specials! 


WELCOME TO THE WARM WORLD OF VILAS 
COLONIAL FURNITURE "A HISTORY OF CRAFTS¬ 
MANSHIP”. ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKING 
DEALERS IN ATLANTIC CANADA. OPEN EVERY 
SATURDAY FROM 9:00 TO 5:00. FREE DELIVERY 
IN SOUTHWESTERN N.B. 




FURNITURE LTD. 


BOX 240 ST. ANDREWS. N. B. 
529 8841 


THE LIVLEA SHOP and 
STEP LIVLEA SHOP 

Mens—Ladies 
Clothing & Footwear 

We also carry 
a Large Selection 
of HUDSON BAY 
Coats & Blankets 

167-172 WATER ST. 

ST. ANDREWS. N.B (506) 529-3104 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION OR FREE BOOKLET. ST ANDREWS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. ST ANDREWS, N B 























































Food 


Go get ’em. They’re really wild 

Goosetongue, glasswort, sea rocket, nettle, lamb's quarters, bakeapples, cranberries, partridgeberries and, 
heavenly days, those gorgeous mushrooms called chanterelles.... They all grow> wild in Atlantic Canada, 
and they're yours for the picking. Not to mention blueberries 


By Blanche Pownall-Garrett 

I n Edible Wild Plants of the Mari - 
times , Lesley Choyce says it may 
well be possible to live a complete 
summer in Atlantic Canada “without 
having to go to the store for food,” and 
we’d wandered no further east than 
New Brunswick before discovering he 
was probably right. We found not only 
the familiar edible plants of central 
Canada—chickweed, dandelion, day 
lily, strawberries, raspberries, blue vio¬ 
lets, and the ferns, cresses, plantains 
and amaranths—but also delights we 
had never known before. The wild, 
edible plants of Atlantic Canada: Lin- 
gonberries, Newfoundland’s partridge- 
berries, scurvy grass, upland cress, 
goosetongue, wintergreen, rock cran¬ 
berry. 

In valleys and low meadows near 
Fortress Louisbourg, we came upon 
acres of the long-sought angelica 
(Archangelica officinallis ), wild des¬ 
cendant of the herb the French brought 
over in the 18th century to provide not 
only a green vegetable but also a 
confection and flavoring for wines and 
liqueurs. Later, we lay on a wind¬ 
swept promontory beyond Ingonish 
and quenched our thirst with the un¬ 
ripened berries embedded in the furzy 
growth of foxberry. 

At salt marshes and coastal beaches, 
we found abundant greens for salads, 
soups, quiches: Seaside plantain, glass- 
wort, orach, the mustard family’s sea 
rocket. (We quickly learned recipes 
with these ingredients did not require 
salt.) In a sheltered cove near Baddeck 
one morning, we waded for mussels 
and there, on the beach, was wild 
celery to add to the white wine in the 
steaming kettle. Bliss! 

Among plants of wayside and wood¬ 
land, we found Labrador tea, bay berry, 
wintergreen and wild garlic for bever¬ 
age, tonic, condiment. For tasty cooked 
green vegetables, there were pepper- 
grass, nettle, lamb’s quarters and, well 
off the Cabot Trail, we discovered a 
clump of elacampane. We’d seen it 
before only in pictures. It’s something 
like a sunflower, and has a long history 
of culinary and medicinal value. We 
brewed a decoction of elacampane 


root and, when we sipped it, cooled, 
understood its use as a base for liqueurs. 

After every rainfall and, indeed, 
even after every heavy fog, we roved 
hills and meadows, and returned with 
heaps of both edible and inedible mush¬ 
rooms of every size and color. By a 
runnel to the sea near New Harris, 
Cape Breton, we counted more than 20 
species, all so small they looked like 
jewels on a carpet of moss. 

Then there were the plants of the 
sea itself. We had known them only 
through health-food stores. Now they 
took on shape and substance, in a 
separate plant world. Sea lettuce and 
sea kale both added flavor to our 
potato soup. On Grand Manan, self- 
styled dulse capital of the world, we 
played cards one evening with con¬ 
struction workers who nibbled on dulse 
as though it were popcorn or potato 
chips. (But even when they obligingly 
“improved” it for me by toasting it 
over a flame, I felt it must surely be an 
acquired taste.) 

By August some edible plants have 
passed their prime and yet, in Atlantic 
Canada, you can go on feasting on 
others till the snow falls. Watercress, 
chickweed, purslane, blueberries, bake¬ 
apples and thimbleberries are still good 
in September. Mushrooms, too, pro¬ 
vide late-season gourmet fare, espec¬ 
ially puffball, trichaloma, boletus. (If 
you’re going to eat wild mushrooms, 
however, make sure someone in your 
party knows the difference between 
edible and poisonous ones.) Down- 
east autumns offer rich harvests of 
wild rosehips for jams, jellies, teas, 
wines and, even after frosts, of highbush 
and lowbush cranberries. Finally, 
modern freezing and preserving 
methods enable foragers of Atlantic 
Canada to bring a taste of summer to 
mid-winter. 

Sally Sours Salad 

Sorrels are members of the Rumex 
genus. Their foliage has a sharp, some¬ 
what acid taste. As a salad plant, it's 
been in use since Roman times. Sorrel 
soup recipes run hot and cold, from 
one in The Frugal Housewife (1774 )— 
which begins with “Take the chump 
end of a loin of mutton ”—to the 



Sorrels were used in Roman times 


simpler, more sophisticated soup of 
Julia Child. In Annapolis Royal, while 
we awaited the Halifax train, we picked 
fistfuls of the small, pale green leaves 
of field sorrel, added them to our 
sandwiches. In Cape Breton, sorrel 
infringed on our hostess's garden as 
thick as grass. She knew it by the old 
childhood name, “Sally Sours. " 

2 big handfuls each of field sorrel 
leaves and lamb’s quarters or 
orach (seaside lamb’s quarters) 

3-4 finely shredded wild mint or sea 
rocket leaves 

1 garden-fresh cucumber, unpeeled 
and sliced paper-thin 
1 tsp. honey 

Equal amounts olive oil and lemon 
juice 
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Wash and drain sorrel and lamb’s 
quarters and place in crisper for 1 
hour. Tear them coarsely into salad 
bowl and add mint or sea rocket and 
cucumber. Toss with dressing of honey, 
lemon juice, olive oil, salt and freshly 
ground pepper to taste. Garnish with 
minced hard-boiled egg or toasted 
herbed croutons. 

Chanterelles and Chicken Breasts 

Chanterelles (Cantharellus cibariusj 
are yellow-orange, trumpet-shaped 
mushrooms, and one of the loveliest 
sights of summer is a clump in lush 
moss beside a stream that s wandering 
through a hardwood forest and down 
to Big Bras d'Or. They have the color 
and odor of ripe apricots, and they're 
superb with chicken. 

chanterelles (identified positively), 

as many as you can get 
4 chicken breasts 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 
flour 

salt and pepper to taste 

2 tbsp. butter 
sprinkle of basil 

1 cup chicken broth 

14 cup thick (whipping) cream 

chanterelles, fine-chopped 

Rub chicken breasts with lemon 
juice, toss in paper bag with flour and 
seasonings until thoroughly coated. 
Melt butter in a skillet and saute 
breasts to golden-brown on both sides. 
Transfer to a buttered baking dish, 
add chanterelles, quartered, and pour 
in broth. Cook for 40 minutes in 
375° F. oven, basting every 10 minutes. 
Add cream, reduce heat to 300° F. and 
bake for 15 more minutes. Serve on 
platter and garnish with a sprinkling of 
finely chopped chanterelles. 



Wild chanterelles are gourmet fare 



Samphire: A "mistake" that's succulent 


Samphire Soup 

Samphire, or Glaswort (Salicornia 
species^ is a happy mistake. Early 
colonists mistook it for the samphire 
of European cliffs, and used it as they 
had back home. That s chopped and 
added to soups, stews, salads. In the 
1700s, North American settlers made 
samphire pickle. Samphire grows in 
salt marshes, and has jointed, succulent, 
leafless stems. 

1 cup tender green samphire tips 
from upper part of plant only 

2 cups chicken broth 
1 onion, chopped 

1 tbsp. butter 

1 cup freshly cooked mashed potato 
1 cup smooth sour cream 
dash of white pepper 
pinch of thyme 

Simmer samphire in chicken broth 
for 5 minutes. Saute onion in butter 
and add it, with potato, to broth. 
Simmer for 2 minutes. Stir in cream 
and seasonings and bring just to the 
boil. Serve piping hot with a sprinkling 
of chopped, uncooked samphire gar¬ 
nishing each bowl. 

Blueberry Wine 

The federal government pamphlet 
Making Blueberry Wine at Horn z offers 
a good, modern method; but I prefer 
the following adaptation from Blue 
Magic, a brochure that the Nova Scotia 
government issued several years ago. 

1 gallon hot water for each gallon of 
blueberries 


3 lbs. sugar for each gallon of juice 

Place ripe berries and hot water in 
earthenware crock. Let stand 3 days, 
stirring twice daily. Press out juice. 
Add sugar, stir thoroughly to dissolve 
sugar and let stand 3 days. Strain, pour 
into jar fitted with fermentation lock. 
Bottle in 6 months. (1 add 1 tsp. wine 
yeast to each gallon of juice to insure 
against the action of “wild” yeasts.) 

Blueberry Wine Pie 

Blueberries, fruit of the Vaccinium 
genus, are part of the history of A tlantic 
Canada. Like schooners. Dried and 
preserved, blueberries in pioneer times 
were an invaluable addition to mono¬ 
tonous winter fare. Now they're a 
regional resource. Fresh, frozen or 
canned, millions of pounds go on sale 
every year. There are lowbush and 
highbush blueberries, and several va¬ 
rieties. All are delicious, nutritious, 
high in vitamins, low in calories. We 
think our Blueberry Wine Pie is good 
enough to turn anyone into a blueberry 
addict. 

1 Vi cups blueberry wine 

1 envelope unflavored gelatine 

2 cups freshly picked blueberries 
cooked 9-inch pie shell, either pastry 

or crumb 

whipped cream, sweetened to taste 
choice berries 

Heat the wine to steaming, not 
boiling, and stir into it the gelatine, 
dissolved in 2 tbsp. cold water. Cool 
and refrigerate. When it begins to 
“set,” fold in blueberries. Pour into 
shell and refrigerate until the filling is 
firm. To serve, smother with whipped 
cream and garnish with a big handful 
of the largest, bluest berries. (You can 
make a similar dessert with Newfound¬ 
land bakeapples, which are something 
like wild raspberries, but amber when 
ripe. In place of blueberry wine use 
Lakka, a bakeapple liqueur from Fin¬ 
land. You’ll need 3 A cup Lakka mixed 
with 14 cup boiling water.) 


(Overleaf: The pie in all its glory) 



Luscious blueberries—low-calorie, too 
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Food 

Battle of the blueberries: 
It’s Grunt against Cobbler 

May the best dessert win , and close a family rift 


By A lden Nowlan 
ew things in nature are as myste¬ 
rious as the blueberry. White when 
it is green and black when it is 
blue. What country child hasn’t per¬ 
formed the miracle of rubbing away 
the berry’s powdery blue mask, reveal¬ 
ing it as it really is—black and even 
sinister? That will sound silly to anyone 
who knows the blueberry only as some¬ 
thing on a shelf or in a freezer at the 
supermarket. But not to those who’ve 
picked berries on The Burnt Ground in 
the long shadows of late afternoon. 

The Burnt Ground had been the 
site of a forest fire a generation before I 
was born and, according to family 
legend....But that’s another story. 

When 1 moved from Nova Scotia 
to the Upper Saint John River Valley 
in New Brunswick, I heard the old- 
timers talk about the Blueberry Excur¬ 
sions of their youth. They weren’t even 
remotely sinister but, rather, something 
that would have fitted neatly into 
Leacock’s Sunshine Sketches from a 
Little Town. 

To go on a Blueberry Excursion, 
you boarded a special train, carrying a 
picnic lunch and your lard pails. (Lard 
was sold in tin pails before the world 
turned into plastic. You fetched water 
from the well in a gallon lard pail and 
used a quart lard pail to carry your 
lunch to school.) These particular lard 
pails were to be filled with berries 
picked on the Blueberry Barrens miles 
and miles and miles (well, at least 20 
miles) away. 

The train let you down there in the 
morning and picked you up again in 
late afternoon—and, this being the 
Upper Saint John River Valley, you 
sang good rousing hymns on the way 
home. Hymns like “Shall We Gather 
at the River” and “Bringing in the 
Sheaves.” None of this modern two- 
per-cent-milk-and-chlorinated-water 
stuff. 

1 must also tell you about the Great 
Blueberry Confrontation in my wife’s 
family. To comprehend this confron¬ 
tation—feud is too strong a word— 
you have to know that my wife was 
born an Orser (traditionally pro¬ 
nounced Osser) and that, for going on 
200 years, the Orsers have eaten Blue¬ 


berry Cobbler, just as in her branch of 
the family they’ve generally voted the 
Tory ticket and embraced the Primi¬ 
tive Baptist Church. It probably began 
with Trooper William Orser of the 
King’s American Dragoons who 
founded both the family, and the town 
of Hartland, N.B. Or with his wife, 
Mary Blake Craig Orser, the first child 
born to English-speaking parents in 
what is now New Brunswick. Anyway, 
their loyalty to Blueberry Cobbler goes 
back a long way. 

The Confrontation came about 
when my wife’s eldest sister married a 
MacGaughey (traditionally pro¬ 
nounced MaGaddie). We needn’t go 
into the MacGaugheys’ politics or reli¬ 
gion. Suffice it to say that the 
MacGaugheys don’t eat Cobbler. They 
eat Blueberry Bangbelly (also known 
as Blueberry Grunt). And when Grace 
Orser married Herb MacGaughey, she 
became a convert. My wife, Claudine, 
and her sister Flora still talk of it in 
whispers when they meet. 

“I hate to ask you this, but is Grace 
still making Bangbelly?” 

“I hate to have to tell you this, but 
I’m afraid she is.” 

They’re still hoping that in her old 
age she’ll repent of her apostasy and 
return to the faith in which she was 
born and raised. 

Here in alphabetical order are the 
receipts — they’re receipts not recipes 
in the Upper Saint John River Valley— 
for Orser Cobbler and MacGaughey 
Bangbelly-Grunt. 

MacGaughey 

Bangbelly-Grunt 

2 cups blueberries 
Vi cup water 
V 2 cup sugar 
1/4 tsp. allspice 

1 cup flour 

2 tsp. baking powder 
Va tsp. salt 

1 tbsp. butter 
% cup milk 

Mix together first 4 ingredients 
and set over medium flame. Mix next 5 
ingredients into soft dough. When 
there is plenty of juice on the berries, 
lower flame and drop doughy mixture 
on berries by tablespoonfuls. Cover 


and cook for 15 minutes without 
removing cover. 


Orser Cobbler 

2 cups blueberries 
y 2 cup water 
y 2 cup sugar 
1 tsp. lemon juice 
l / 2 tsp. cinnamon 

1 cup flour 

2 tbsp. butter 

2 tsp. baking powder 
!4 tsp. salt 
2 tbsp. sugar 
l / 2 cup milk 

Mix first 4 ingredients in 8-inch 
pan and sprinkle with cinnamon. Use a 
fork to stir together next 5 ingredients 
until mixture is consistency of corn- 
meal. Stir in milk. Roll dough on 
floured board, cut into serving-size 
squares and spread over berries. 
Sprinkle with sugar and spread with 
melted butter. Bake uncovered in 
400° F. oven for 25 minutes. Serve with 
whipped cream. 


The MacGaughey Bangbelly-Grunt... 


...and the rival Orser Cobbler 
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Art 


Herzl Kashetsky smiles. 
His paintings don’t 

He swims against the tides of art fashion, and says, 

“Death is a very real thing to me" 


I flanguage had symbols for smiles as 
it has for musical sounds, they might 
be helpful in describing Saint John 
artist Herzl Kashetsky. Much of the 
time, his eyes laugh and the corners of 
his mouth turn upward. So why are the 
faces of the people he paints so 
unhappy? 

“I’ve experienced a lot of sadness 
and maybe I’m able to cover it up in 
my daily life,” Herzl suggests, “but 
deep down, where art is the expression 
of the deepest part of a person, it 
comes through. 1 mean, there have 
been three deaths in my family—my 
father, my brother, my sister—and 
[the disappearance of] my best friend.... 
Death is a very real thing to me. I’m 
sure a lot of people go through life and 
they don’t experience death until well 
on in their years. I’ve experienced it 
from very young.” 

Herzl, just 30, is already making a 
name for himself in Canadian art. Two 
years ago, the Canadian Society of 
Painters in Watercolor chose his “The 
Studio,” a depiction of his own work¬ 
place, as the outstanding entry in its 
annual exhibition. Then this spring, 
the Canada Council’s Art Bank bought 
three of his works—two paintings and 
a drawing—for more than $3,000. And 
private collectors now pay anywhere 
from $400 to $1,600 to get one of his 
paintings. 

But before 1975, Herzl was known 
primarily as the younger brother of 
Joe Kashetsky. Joe, who was a kind of 
artistic “rookie of the year” during 
Canada's centennial in 1967, died in 
1974 at the age of 33. 

The two brothers differed dramati¬ 
cally in their artistic style. Joe was an 
abstract painter whose work reflected 
Jewish themes. In the pell-mell of 
Herzl’s two-room studio on Canter¬ 
bury Street in Saint John, however, 
there is only one small study of Jewish 
concentration-camp victims. He con¬ 
cedes, though, that the general gloomi¬ 
ness of his figures may also be in¬ 
fluenced by what Swiss thinker Carl 
Jung suggested are the collective 
memories of race with which everyone 


is born. “The idea of Jewish persecution 
may have something to do with it 
unconsciously. There could be things 
in my subconscious that I’m not aware 
of. I'm mellowing though,” Herzl adds. 
“Most of my recent figures are merely 


serious. 

He finally managed to shake off 
the kid-brother image in 1975 with an 
exhibition of Saint John scenes that 
were snapped up like remnants at a fire 
sale. In a way, that’s what they were; 
memory remnants of neighborhoods 
rapidly falling under the steamroller of 
progress. “I would have liked to have 
done them much earlier, when 1 was 
younger and there was so much of 
Saint John still up,” he says. “Those 
things meant something very personal 
to me.” He has lived in Saint John all 
his life. 

Canada Council gave him $2,000 
to do more Saint John scenes, but after 
that he stopped. “I didn’t want to 



Well, sometimes he smiles, but "I've experienced a lot of sadness" 
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become known as a painter who just 
does buildings of Saint John." Herzl, 
who has a bachelor of fine arts from 
Sir George Williams, Montreal, de¬ 
cided instead to send himself back to 
school “to improve my technical skill 
and my perception of content." He 
chose as his “teachers" the Renaissance 
masters. 

“I made two trips to Italy. The first 
time was in 74. That’s when my eyes 
were really opened to classical and 
Renaissance art work. Then I went 
back in 77 and actually worked. 1 went 
specifically to Rome and Florence. 1 
went to museums and churches and 
sketched. 1 was given a pass to enter 
any state museum free of charge and a 
letter of reference to the director of 
galleries in Florence to let me sketch." 

Herzl says copying masters was a 
common way of learning in past cen¬ 
turies. “It was considered a sort of 
basic training, but it’s so academic that 
modern art reacts against it. No one 
today does it. But M ichaelangelo stood 
in front of a fresco in a church copying 
the great painters before him.In the 
Louvre there’s a room of copies. There 
are some copies of the Mona Lisa by 
different painters, some of them very 
famous." 

L ike other Saint John artists, Herzl's 
work flows against the tide, like the 
city’s river. Saint John artists 
are as ruggedly unique in the world of 
art as the Reversing Falls are in the 
world of nature. “I find there’s a 
tendency toward individualism in Saint 
John," Herzl says. “You can never say 
there’s a [Saint John] school, although 
there seems to be a tendency to a 
school in the sense of a figurative 
tradition." 

Herzl says he likes being an artist in 
Saint John because “you work pretty 
well’undisturbed." There are draw¬ 
backs, of course, to living outside the 
artistic mainstream. “I’ve been held up 
in the midst of one painting for two 
months now waiting for supplies," he 
complains. His preference for figura¬ 
tive art leads to occasional criticism 
that he’s not being original. Herzl pays 
no attention to this: “It is easy to be 
different. But being different is not 
necessarily being original. To me, one 
of the greatest tests is to do something 
very traditional, like a portrait or an 
interior or a still life, and be original 
with that. You can go overboard in 
trying to be different." 

Herzl’s own originality was evident 
as far back as university. He did cal- 
ligraphies in which he wrote essays or 
letters on canvas and made human 
figures emerge. His teacher, who 
watched him doing these for some 



time, finally paid Herzl the ultimate 
compliment: He started doing them 
himself. 

Herzl decided at university to forgo 
a conventional life and devote himself 
to art, to the exploration of the 
unconscious. The decision was the 
product of conscious soul-searching. 
He had rheumatoid arthritis and a 
doctor advised him not to embark on 
any career in which he would have to 
use his hands. Herzl Kashetsky has 
been flowing against the tide ever 
since. — Jon Everett 


Traditional yet original 
Kashetskys: Below, detail 
from a Da Vinci copy; bottom, 
detail from "Market Slip"; below 
left, "Screaming Head"; upper 
left, calligraphic face 
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Theatre 


In Chester, the truth 
about puppet power 


Puppets from The Leading Wind, a renovated movie house 
on Nova Scotias south shore, earn raves from Prague 
to Pangnirtung. Some are nine feet tall 


By Roma Senn 
our 24-inch puppets stand immo¬ 
bile onstage. From centre aisle, 
Dora Velleman—script in hand, 
tape recorder at her side—directs the 
puppeteer controlling Ruth to “curl 
her hand more, waddle her back.'” 
Soon Ruth and the rest of the gang in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Pirates of 
Penzance become walking, talking, 
singing characters and Dora tells the 
puppeteers, “The little bastards per¬ 
form all on their own if you don’t 
watch.” 

This magical puppetry occurs in 
magical Chester, N.S., 70 km from 
Halifax. Chester is home for Dora and 


Leo Velleman (Toronto-based till ’75), 
and that means it’s also home to 
Canada’s only permanent puppet 
theatre. The Leading Wind. The Vel- 
lemans, co-founders of the internation¬ 
ally acclaimed Canadian Puppet Fes¬ 
tivals, had yearned for their own theatre 
but had also considered retiring. Dora’s 
64, Leo’s 63. But when Dora came 
scouting for ocean frontage and a 
place to store the 500 puppets they’d 
collected during 30 years of puppetry, 
she found Chester’s rundown movie 
house. She cried when she saw it. It 
was just what they’d wanted for a long 
time. 

Five years of gruelling work and 




Puppetry wizards Dora and Leo Velleman found a home in Chester 


$ 140,000 later — the feds, province and 
Montreal’s Saidye Bronfman Founda¬ 
tion all chipped in — The Leading Wind 
is a delightful 135-seat theatre. Filled 
with brightly cushioned, two-seater 
pine benches. Down to the tiniest 
detail, everything in the theatre and in 
their house, two doors away, bears the 
Velleman touch: Finely crafted, color¬ 
ful, cheery. They work as a team, and 
though Dora “loathes” the word 
creative, it’s usually she who gets the 
ideas and he who executes them. Leo is 
soft-spoken, even-keeled, and Dora 
calls him “my strength.” 

Puppetry consumes her. “I’m get¬ 
ting a tremendous boost seeing Ruth 
onstage,” she says, during a short 
break in her living room. The primitive 
paintings that Leo collects and her 
own hangings cover the walls. Her 
tapestry designs resemble her puppets. 
“Everything she does,” Leo says, “finds 
its way back to the puppets.” 

They work on the puppets from 
scratch and never gush over them. 
These creations are just tools of the 
trade. Dora separates herself from 
them. It’s the puppeteers who control 
them, and she directs the puppeteers. 
“It’s not a matter of‘I’ve done that,’ ” 
she says. “It’s an impersonal thing.” 
The puppeteers learn every line, and 
every movement for each of several 
puppets. They repeat short segments 
of each production for hours on end, 
keep at it till everyone’s satisfied. 

Dora’s artistic director, Leo’s 
general manager, but they do more 
than their titles suggest. For the 
theatre’s two-production summer sea¬ 
son, a student has been sewing puppet 
costumes but, usually, Dora serves as 
seamstress. Leo’s puppet and prop 
maker, carpenter, sound man, main¬ 
tenance man, administrator, theatre 
bartender. The Vellemans would like 
to do less work but Leo says, “That 
crazy versatility makes it difficult to 
phase ourselves out.” In winter, they 
hash out plans for the upcoming season, 
and generally take things easier. Their 
plays for children go on tour in the 
off-season but — except in the case of a 
Newfoundland trip, which they both 
love — the Vellemans stay home and let 
the puppeteers run the show. That 
wasn’t always the way. 

In their early, penny-saving years, 
they toured in less than cushy comfort, 
and operated the puppets themselves. 
Back in the Forties, when the Velle¬ 
mans launched their career in puppetry, 
they were still professional photo¬ 
graphers in M ontreal. They’re not sure 
now what it was about puppetry that 
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CXbu can see we have a great system!) 


When you need a new building—plant, ware¬ 
house, store, office—call us first. You get 
exactly what you need, because we're with 
you all the way; from initial planning to 
final construction. Discover why so many 
companies choose the proven combination 
of Lindsay experience and service, and the 
Armco Building System. Call us today: 
(902) 463-5000 
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Canada's 
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Nova Scotia’s Most Beautiful 
Convention, Meeting and Banquet Facility 

Old Orchard Inn is one of a kind among conference resort centres. That's why 
organizers choose the Old Orchard Inn for meetings and seminars time after 
time. Our expert staff are hard at work for you, behind the scenes to ensure 
that everything is as you want it, where and when you want it. 

The Inn offers a wide range of recreational facilities including tennis, indoor 
heated pool, saunas, nature trails, lawn games, cross-country skiing. 

For a Conference Portfolio 


Box 1090, Wolfville, Nova Scotia BOP 1X0 Telephone (902) 542-5751 


Great Gift 

For wives, husbands, sons, 
daughters, boyfriends, girl¬ 
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The Card of Cards and 
never worry about bills. 
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Card includes name and 
account number. 
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order for $6.50 to: 

CASHEX 

P.O. Box 6937 
Saint John, N.B. 



* Introductory Rebate $2.00 
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Theatre 


attracted them, but Leo remembers a 
Woman’s Day story entitled “Put on a 
Puppet Show for Your Kids.” More¬ 
over, they saw a “terrible” marionette 
show from New York, knew they could 
do better, set to it. They started by 
entertaining their own four children, 
soon became hot birthday-party per¬ 
formers, catering to wealthy Mon¬ 
trealers for $25 a show. 

Dora wrote a children's science- 
fiction show called Planet Tolex and, 
when CBC-TV Toronto cancelled it in 
favor of Howdv Dood\\ the Vellemans 
moved to Memphis, Tenn., for another 
TV series, and then to St. Louis, Mo. 
The power of their puppets on tele¬ 
vision still amazes Dora. Fignewton 
Frog was the star of the St. Louis 
series—shown on ETV, forerunner of 
PBS—and when Fignewton told kids 
to brush their teeth and scurry off to 
bed, the kids brushed their teeth and 
scurried off to bed. Back in Toronto, 
Fignewton Frog and Dora ran from 
1960 to '63. Between shows, the Velle¬ 
mans had dry periods but they've 
never regretted abandoning photo¬ 
graphy “for something offbeat.” 

Offbeat or not, their puppets have 


won over audiences, critics and col¬ 
leagues from Pangnirtung to Prague. 
Velleman puppets have played to sell¬ 
out crowds at Ottawa's National Arts 
Centre, performed with the Hamilton 
Philharmonic Orchestra, toured Eur¬ 
ope, represented Canada at interna¬ 
tional festivals. The likes of Bruno 
Gerussi, Kate Reid, David Renton and 
Joan Gregson have been cast as voices 
in their productions. In 77 an inter¬ 
national puppet organization awarded 
them a citation for excellence. What 
the Vellemans like best, however, is a 
happy audience. On a tour of remote 
communities in the Northwest Terri¬ 
tories, they were warned not to expect 
the Inuit to stay the full per¬ 
formance. Instead, the Inuit didn't 
want to leave. 

D espite the accolades, the Velle¬ 
mans find many people still regard 
puppetry as kids’stuff. Leo remembers 
a meter-reader who asked, “Can you 
really make a living playing with dolls?” 
Persuading the world that puppetry is 
legitimate theatre, Leo says, “remains 
our axe to grind.” Judging by last 
summer's attendance in Chester, the 


campaign is going well. “It was beyond 
our wildest dreams,” Dora beams. 
Three adults to every child attended 
The Secret of Sarah Jane ; two to one 
for The Mikado. 

The Vellemans are successful 
because they're sticklers for perfection. 
They rewrite, retape, repolish, restage 
till they've got exactly what they want. 
Dora says, “We’ve never treated puppet 
theatre as though it were a stepchild of 
adult theatre.” They have an attic full 
of rod puppets, finger puppets, marion¬ 
ettes. Some are nine inches tall, some 
nine feet. The characters range from 
Mrs. Mean to Aladdin but few ever 
leave their comfy quarters to star in 
new productions. Each play demands 
its own characters. In every production, 
costumes are color co-ordinated. 

It’s attention to such details, Leo 
Velleman says, that will make The 
Leading Wind in little Chester the 
equal to the Shaw Festival in little 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. The Velle¬ 
mans settled in Chester because “it felt 
right.” The town is “something special 
and we think people will go out of their 
way for something special.” Like the 
magic of puppetry. 


Books 

A girl from South Side St. John’s 


Helen Porter, Below the Bridge, 
Breakwater Books, $14.95 

S tanding on Signal Hill, with your 
back to the sea, you can see the 
city lights clustering on the north 
side of St. John’s harbor. But, on the 
south side, only the wan lights of ships 
flicker against the black hump of the 
|South Side Hills. “When 
11 started to write, 1 remem- 
Sber saying to my mother 
§the South Side is a place 
mthat should be written 
“’about,” Helen Porter says. 
“It was unique. The bridge 
made a distinct separa¬ 
tion, and you would be 
much more likely to say 
you were from the South 
Side than from St. 
John’s....In a sense, the 
South Side was more like 
an outport within the 
town....It was a kind of 
tradition; they lived there 


as their fathers and grandfathers had.” 

During the 1950s the Newfound¬ 
land government resettled the South- 
siders and tore down their tall houses 
to make way for a still unfinished 
harbor development project. In Below 
the Bridge Helen Porter captures the 
essence of the vanished South Side 
community in a form no progressive 
politician will ever bulldoze away. For¬ 
mer Southsiders will recognize Porter's 
accurate observations of the old neigh¬ 
borhood. For the rest of us, she makes 
the South Side a metaphor, saying, 
you can go home again, that reality is 
what is kept in the heart. 

Porter worried about the danger of 
being too local, especially since her 
Explorations grant from the Canada 
Council called for a factual examina¬ 
tion of the South Side community: 
“What I didn't want to have was the 
feeling running through the book that 
here was another middle-aged woman 
writing her memories. I wanted to get 
right back to it. I decided to write a 


factual account in novel form and to 
do what I believe Margaret Laurence 
said — ‘to write about the things people 
think, but don’t say.’ ” 

The memories recorded in Below 
the Bridge seem to come tumbling out 
of the writer's head in free association. 
But they are really highly organized, 
giving the book a unity many memoirs 
lack. Each chapter focuses on some 
specific concern of South Side people. 
We read how Porter’s Depression- 
plagued family forgot its own struggle 
long enough to care for the beggars, 
whole families of them, who would 
come to the door with sacks thrown 
over their shoulders. When they knock¬ 
ed, they were invited in and fed. 

Porter remembers measuring the 
sudden burst of prosperity brought by 
the Second World War in a child’s 
ration of cokes and chocolate bars. 
But adults read its cost in the sudden 
deaths of young men and sudden mar¬ 
riages of young South Side women to 
foreign sailors. She explores the com- 
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munity’s attitudes toward church, 
home—even toward social misfits like 
Ronnie Parsons, a loner who dropped 
dead rats from his bedroom window. 

Belov v the Bridge is organized 
around the life of a sensitive, awkward 
girl whose initiation into life becomes 
a symbol for the loss of innocence we 
all experience as we grow up. Porter 
calls her narrator “a person I've either 
resurrected or partly created." Either 
way, the narrator reflects Porter's con¬ 
tinuing belief in people. 

P orter is a charter member of the St. 

John's Status of Women organi¬ 
zation. In 1975 she ran as a provincial 
New Democratic Party candidate in 
Mount Pearl. She lost the election, but 
won one of the highest votes ever 
recorded by a provincial NDP candi¬ 
date. “People are always saying to me, 
‘1 know you're a feminist, but you're 
not militant and you're not radical'— 
and that’s not true," she says. “If they 
want to think that and it means I can 
get through to them better, I let them 
think it. But in my ideas I'm more 
radical than most people." 

Class prejudice, economic disparity 
and social injustice are all a part of 
Below the Bridge —and the treatment 
is anything but nostalgic. “I didn’t 
want to make Below the Bridge one of 
those things that says everything about 
then was fine," Porter says. “There 
were lots of things about life people 
were very, very glad to get rid of and 
that’s forgotten."She shares with other 
Newfoundland writers the experience 
of having grown up reading about 
other parts of Canada and the United 
States, but not literature centred in her 
own province. “It does something to 
you," she says. “It’s one of the things 
that makes you think there’s nothing 
worthwhile here. And, not knowing 
any writers, it's hard to be something 
when you don't know anyone else that 
is one.” 

Porter works with the Visiting 
Artists' Program of the Newfoundland 
Teachers Association, spends several 
weeks a year trying to ensure that 
Newfoundland children have a sense 
of their own literature. She talks to 
them about it, encourages them to talk 
to her about their own writing. “I like 
the contact with young people a lot," 
she says, “and also I really value what 
they're getting that we didn’t get in 
school." She also teaches an extension 
course in writing at Memorial U. 

Below the Bridge is a first-class 
example of her chief advice to young 
writers: Write what you know. Porter 
knows that old ways can't be pushed 
over, merely pushed aside to influence 
the new. It’s essential knowledge for a 
Newfoundland facing great change. 

— Heather Barclay 


Success Story No. 13 



Naldo Senechal, Sales Representative Weldon Valdron, Coal Foreman 

CN Rail. Edmundston New Brunswick Power. Dalhousie 


Saving energy. 

By switching from oil to coal, New Brunswick Power 
at Dalhousie, New Brunswick saves energy. And by relying on 
CN Rail to deliver it in carloads direct from the mines 
to their generating plant, they save even more energy. 
Result: Dependable electric power for Atlantic 
Canada at a reasonable cost. 

CM RAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business:’ 


Black Tower is the 
imported white wine 
that’s easy to ask for. 
Its light, refreshing 
taste is preferred by 
many people. And 
since good company 
shares similar tastes, 
Black Tower is found 
more and more 
in the company 
of friends. 

Good 
cojnpany 
shares 
similar 
tastes. 



B lack Tower. Imported white wine from Kendermann. 
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Gord Cahill, Manager, Sales & Production Coordination Bob Bell, Sales & Services Officer 

National Sea Products Ltd., Halifax CN Rail, Halifax 


Netting a big one. 

Canada’s largest fish processor, National Sea Products Ltd., 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia relies on CN Rail to handle 
distribution of their frozen fish. From their plant in Lunenberg, 
the fish moves in refrigerated trailers to markets in 
Western Canada. Result: Steady supply of nutritious 
products for consumers across Canada. 

CTO RAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business!’ 


Productivity: The Decade Ahead 

Halifax, September 11, 12, 1980 

A conference for the decision-maker 


Presented by: 



Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council 

and 



atlantic region 

management 
training centre 


For information contact: 

Carol Connor 


atlantic region . . 

management training centre 

1340 Barrington Street 
P.O. Box 1000 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 2X4 
(902) 429-8300 (231) 


To increase 
productivity is the 
challenge of the 80 ’s 

“The importance of produc¬ 
tivity at the moment can hardly 
be over emphasized. All western 
industrialized countries have ex¬ 
perienced a slowdown in produc¬ 
tivity growth during the last five 
years—including Canada.” 

Financial Post 

If you are not facing produc¬ 
tivity problems now, you will be, 
whether you are in the private 
sector, a non-profit organization, 
or in government. Your future— 
and the future of your total organ¬ 
ization—hinges on the efficient 
use of people. What you gain at 
this conference will multiply in 
value over the coming months 
and years. 


Books 

Want to sue 
a doctor? 
Better read 
this first 

Lome Elkin Rozovsky, The 
Canadian Patient s Book of Rights, 
Doubleday Canada Ltd., $8.95 


T his year, if form holds, one in 
seven Canadians will enter hos¬ 
pital, there to be confined for an 
average of 10 days. Illness aside, going 
to a hospital isn’t the most pleasant of 
experiences. Admission is but the first 
in a series of encounters that strip the 
patient of his clothes, privacy and 
dignity. He gets tests, pills and shots. 
Their nature and purpose are as arcane 
as his fears and ignorance are profound. 
He asks little, is told less. Concern for 
his person seems concentrated on the 
state of his bowels. He thinks he’s 
being treated like a backward child, 
and in time begins to act like a wayward 
one. Tutored by television and the 
Reader's Digest , he believes he’s being 
denied both tender loving care and the 
best of modern medicine. His rights 
are being violated and he’s going to see 
his lawyer. 

Increasingly we hear of American 
patients suing doctors and hospitals 
and being awarded whacking great 
sums. Although the medical mal¬ 
practice “crisis” is still restricted to the 
United States, there’s a real fear that, 
like acid rain, it could come to poison 
the wellsprings of Canadian medicine. 
That’s why The Canadian Patient's 
Book of Rights is timely. 

Lome Elkin Rozovsky practises 
law in Halifax. He’s also on the faculties 
of law and medicine at Dalhousie 
University. His book, mercifully free 
of medical and legal jargon, is a lay¬ 
man’s guide to the laws governing 
Canadian health care. Actually, Cana¬ 
dian medical law remains largely in¬ 
choate and Rozovsky hopes it will stay 
that way — a body of principles for the 
guidance of reasonable people, rather 
than a set of hard and fast rules. 

He’s adamantly against the adop¬ 
tion of anything like the American 
Hospital Association’s Patient’s Bill of 
Rights: “The bill of rights ignores a 
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fundamental principle in the doctor- 
patient and hospital-patient relation¬ 
ships. The breakdown that occurs is 
not fundamentally a matter of rights; it 
is a matter of how people treat each 
other, how they feel for them, and how 
they communicate with them. Elements 
of this deal with legal rights, but a 
breakdown in personal relationships 
cannot be prevented by a bill of rights. 
It cannot make a doctor kindly, a 
nurse reassuring, a technician friendly.'” 
The implication is clear: The more we 
attempt to codify a patient’s rights, the 
less a patient’s needs are apt to be met. 

Laymen and medical personnel who 
go picking through the book in search 
of specific do’s and dont’s will be 
sorely disappointed. The closest 
Rozovsky comes to it is a list of 
principles at the end of each chapter. 
He covers such topics as hospital in¬ 
surance and medicare, the right to a 
doctor of one’s choice, consent to 
treatment, responsibility for the 
patient’s property, medical records and 
confidentiality, abortions (there is no 
right to a therapeutic abortion and, 
technically, there are no elective abor¬ 
tions in Canada), mental illness and 
communicable disease, death and dis¬ 
position of the body, the meaning of 
law, why patients sue, and the medical 
governing bodies to whom complaints 
should be addressed. 

If, for example, you’re interested in 
the law governing standard of care and 
negligence, it may prove instructive 
but less than definitive for you to know 
that: 1) The patient has the right to 
receive average, reasonable and pru¬ 
dent care in the circumstances, not the 
best possible care; 2) if the patient 
fails to get the standard of care to 
which he is entitled and suffers a 
reasonably foreseeable injury, he may 
sue for damages because of negligence; 
3) the onus is on the patient to prove 
he was treated negligently; 4) the 
patient is not entitled to compensation 
if his doctor injured him because of an 
error in judgment, or because of a 
surgical accident that could not have 
been foreseen; 5) a doctor, a nurse, or 
the average citizen has no duty to go to 
the aid of an accident or emergency 
victim except in Quebec. If such aid is 
given, however, the victim has a right 
to expect that it will be given according 
to reasonable standards. 

Rozovsky’s conclusion: “A search 
for laws to discourage patients from 
suing or to force doctors and others to 
act in the way they should will fail. If 
there is a solution, it does not lie within 
the law. It rests with standards of 
health care and improved human rela¬ 
tionships among all parties in the 
health-care system, providers and 
patients.” 

— Harry Flemming 



Success Story No. 15 


Harry I. Mathers Jr., Managing Director 
I.H. Mathers & Son Ltd., Halifax 


Glen M. Demond, Sales Representative 
CN Rail, Halifax 


Smooth sailing. 

As port agents for Hoegh Line, I.H. Mathers & Son Ltd., 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia handles cargo from all over the world. 
And CN Rail helps by providing dockside trackage 
and special steamship/rail summer rates. Result: Speedy, 
direct movement of goods to customers in Canada 
and the U.S., at competitive rates. 

CM RAIL 

“We want to get involved in your business!’ 



Welcome to the world of woodcralt quality! Solid pine 
construction, combined with true craftsmanship, form the 
basis in the creation of products like our pedestal table and 
pine hutch. Both available in 3 colors; all with our unique 
6-part finish. Our ladder back is only one of our exclusive 
line of chairs consisting of rockers, pressbacks and many 


more. 


V . 



For more information on 
the complete woodcraft line 
of bedroom and dining 
furniture, drop in, call or write for 
our new brochure. 


ARGYLE 
PINE h 



1588 Argyle St., Halifax N.S. 
B3J 2B3 Tel: (902) 429-6684 
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Movies 

The "King of the B’s” 
comes up with a winner 

It's called The Big Red One, and its all about 
war, the brave, and the not-so-brave 


By Martin Knelman 

I f you go exclusively to serious movies 
with cultural aspirations, or big- 
budget Hollywood productions, you 
may never have seen any of Samuel 
Fuller’s 20-odd movies. They were 
almost all low-budget action pictures, 
often in black and white, usually made 
without major stars: I Shot Jesse 
James, Pickup on South Street, Hell 
and High Water, House of Bamboo, 
Underworld U.S.A. and so on. But the 
French auteur critics are fond of calling 
Fuller a punk poet, Martin Scorsese 
says he grew up on Fuller’s early 
movies, and Steven Spielberg salutes 
him as “one of the last surviving artists 
of the high-adventure genre” and a 
master of “macho popcorn.” In 1958, 
Jean-Luc Godard saw Forty Guns , 



Hamill, Carradine, Di Cicco and Ward 


and observed: “Each scene, shot of this 
savage and brutal western, shot in 
black and white Cinemascope in under 
10 days, is so rich in invention— 
despite an incomprehensible plot— 
and so bursting with daring concep¬ 
tions that it reminds one of the extra¬ 
vagances of Abel Gance and Stroheim, 
or purely and simply of Murnau.” 

In Hollywood, they call Fuller “the 
King of the B's”(a title he loathes), but 
for the past 15 years the king has been 
living in forced abdication. Before The 
Big Red One , which is just now going 
into North American release, he had 
become a shadow figure. His last film 
of any consequence was Shock Cor ¬ 


ridor —a pulpy expose of life inside a 
mental hospital that flopped commer¬ 
cially in 1963 (though it later became 
something of a cult favorite in Europe). 
Now, at age 68, Sam Fuller is back 
with the movie he has dreamed of 
making for at least 25 years. It’s his 
vision of the Second World War. 

I tracked him to his rambling bun¬ 
galow on the edge of a Hollywood 
cliff. His wife, actress Christa Lang, 
and their daughter Samantha, 5, were 
away in Europe. Fuller’s office, a con¬ 
verted garage, looked like a disaster 
zone, with a trail of notes in red crayon 
(“get cat litter” and ’’fix lite bulb”) 
winding its way through piles of film, 
tapes, esoteric magazines, discarded 
typewriters and an overwhelming num¬ 
ber of books, mostly rare ones. Notes 
on future projects hung on clotheslines 
over his desk. And there in the midst of 
it all was a short, tanned, smiling 
white-haired man, talking at a rapid- 
fire clip in an engaging low growl, 
revelling in his last hurrah. 

The yarns spill out of his mouth in 
an incessant rasp. He orchestrates 
them, choreographs them, cuts out the 
scenes, barks out the dialogue, waves 
his cigar to indicate where players 
should move. Fuller belongs to the 
world of speakeasies and tabloid jour¬ 
nalism. He is totally possessed by 
movie madness and that’s the source of 
his instant charm. “Did you see the 
picture?” he inquires by way of a 
greeting. “Did it bore you to death?” 

He was born in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1912, moved to New York at age 11, 
became a copy boy for Hearst editor 
Arthur Brisbane at the New York 
Journal while still in short pants. He 
rode around with Brisbane in an old 
Lincoln while the great man read proof, 
and as Fuller recalls, “Most of the men 
in the city room would have given their 
right ball to sit in that car with him.” 

At 17, Fuller went to the lurid New 
York Evening Graphic to become a 
crime reporter, moved across the 
country covering sensational police 
cases, landed at the San Diego Sun. He 
wrote pulp novels with titles like Burn, 
Baby, Burn and Test Tube Baby , got 


into movies as a ghostwriter for estab¬ 
lished screenwriters. As a corporal in 
the infantry division known as “the big 
red one,” he fought in Africa and 
Europe, won the Bronze Star in Sicily, 
the Silver Star in Normandy. In post¬ 
war Hollywood, he made his debut as 
a writer-director with / Shot Jesse 
James , made in 10 days on a budget of 
$ 110 , 000 . 

When he started The Big Red One , 
he collected all his old notes from the 
war and created composite characters 
and situations. “I was sick of all the 
books I’d read on the war,” he told me. 
“Invariably they build up a sympathetic 
character and then kill him. That makes 
drama—pictures of his sweetheart, pic¬ 
tures of his dog. I’ve always wanted to 
do a picture where the leads live. At the 
end they just go right on, they go 
home.” 

In 1957, John Wayne phoned Fuller 
and said, “I understand you’re playing 
around with the idea of doing the story 
of the First Division.” Fuller confirmed 
it. Wayne announced: “I’m in it— 
because it’s such a hot outfit.” The 
Duke took Fuller to lunch with Jack 
Warner, but the picture didn’t get 
made. Fuller made other movies, then 
stopped. He went to Europe for a time. 
(In Godard’s film Pierrot le Fou , Fuller 
plays himself and says to Jean-Paul 
Belmondo: “Film is a battleground— 
love, hate, action, death. In a word, 
emotion.”) 

He came back. A man from Bantam 
Books said, “Don’t make the movie. 
Write the book first.” Years passed. 
Fuller neither made the movie, nor 
wrote the book. Then, three years ago, 
Peter Bogdanovich told Fuller he 
wanted to make the movie, and Fuller 
went to work. He wrote the book and 
script but, while studio executives 
played musical chairs, the project 
passed from hand to hand. Finally the 
filming began in Israel in June, 1978, 
in the midst of terrorist bombings and 
the worst heat wave in Israel’s history. 
Later, there was painful surgery. Four 
hours were cut to two, a voice-over 
narration was added. Fuller’s own wife 
wound up on the cutting-room floor. 
But now all that has passed and Fuller’s 
elated. He waited a long time, but he 
did it his way. He got a hero’s welcome 
at the Cannes Festival. The king is 
ready to resume his throne. 

To describe The Big Red One as a 
war movie is to sell it short. On some 
level, it is a throwback to Stalag 17 , 
and all those John Wayne or Audie 
Murphy sagas that we endured in the 
1940s and 1950s. This time around it’s 
Lee Marvin as the tough son-of-a- 
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Dalton Camp's column 


Ahh! Now that 
was a train 



bitch sergeant who takes a batch of 
fresh-faced “dogface soldiers,” and 
makes them shape up. The title refers 
to the First Division, known for its red 
shoulder patch, and the movie tells the 
story of the first squad, first platoon, 1 
company, 16th infantry battalion of 
the First Division. 

These are the Four Horsemen of 
the Sergeant’s squad: Kelly Ward as 
Johnson, a former pig farmer; Mark 
Hamill (of Star Wars fame) as Griff, 
the sensitive one who has trouble killing 
people; Bobby Di Cicco as Vinci, the 
saxophone-playing Italian street kid; 
and Robert Carradine( brother of Keith 
and David) as Zab, an aspiring pulp 
novelist fondly known as the Heming¬ 
way of the Bronx. The action moves 
from Tunisia to Sicily to Czecho¬ 
slovakia to Normandy (most of it was 
shot in Israel) and the structure is 
conventionally anecdotal, so the movie 
has the feel of a genre piece. Yet 
Fuller’s view of war isn’t quite like 
anybody else’s, and The Big Red One 
has an arresting freshness that sneaks 
up on you as the movie goes along. 

Fuller is true to his own smartened- 
up, street-gang vision of the world, 
and the romantic attitudes of his men- 
without-women seem so far in the past 
that the film becomes a period piece. 
Fuller spells out his attitude—that the 
only glory in war is surviving it—as if 
he considered himself a grandstanding 
cynic, but what comes through is a 
romantic code that seems almost 
courtly. 

The Big Red One also has the 
special zap of Fuller’s grim, eccentric 
wit. When one of his boys in combat 
cries out at the sight of a piece of his 
own flesh flying past, Lee Marvin 
calmly remarks, “It’s only one of your 
balls—that’s why they gave you two.” 
That’s taking hard-boiled to its absurd 
outer limits. 

As my interview ended. Fuller 
jumped up and said, “I’ll tell you a 
funny story. I just thought of it.” A 
look of dismay came over his face. “I 
should have put it in the book.” The 
story was about a famous left-wing 
playwright who came to see Fuller’s 
paintings and rare books, and asked 
the price of everything. Fuller was 
disgusted. “It’s like going to the Vatican 
and saying ‘How much is that worth?’ 
It’s an insult. They’d throw you out on 
your ass.” He told the famous play¬ 
wright: “You’re lucky I’m a nice man. 
One day you’ll meet an evil man, and if 
he gets the idea you are a vulture, he’ll 
kill you.” 

I got up to go. “Damn it,” Sam 
Fuller said, shaking his head, “I should 
have put the story in the goddam 

book.” He handed me a copy of the 
book, and inscribed it with a flourish, 
“For Martin—Survive this!” K 


T he other evening, on an ATV 
newscast, there was an item out of 
Saint John about a two-horse 
carriage which was available for haul¬ 
ing tourists about the city. That did 
not interest me so much as the comment 
on it made on camera by an elderly 
man who said it reminded him of the 
good old days, so much so that it made 
him want to cry. 

Nostalgia, as anyone over 40 al¬ 
ready knows, is potent stuff. Unlike 
the gent who came down with nostalgia 
at the sight of a horse, I get mine from 
things that have largely vanished from 
the earth. 

I can become nostalgic at the sight 
of a hole in the ground, or an aban¬ 
doned rail line, or a drive-in theatre 
that replaced a pine grove in whose 
shade a friend and I once sheltered to 
drink Bass’s Ale while hitch-hiking 
from Halifax to Fredericton. It is not 
the rate of change I find disquieting, 
nor is it that I do not enjoy the present. 
It is only that so much of my own past 
has been obliterated. 

The federal government recently 
proclaimed the covered bridge at Hart- 
land—the longest covered bridge in 
the world, it says here—as a permanent 
historic site. This must be gratifying to 
all those nostalgic admirers of New 
Brunswick’s covered bridges, of whom 
I am not one. Frankly, back in the days 
when they were the only means of 
crossing a river, I found them scary. 
They rattled and shook, and while it 
was fashionable to hold one’s breath 
while crossing and thus be able to 
make a wish on the other side, I held 
mine out of an irrepressible anxiety. 

Of course, I would miss covered 
bridges if there weren't any left, just so 
long as it is not obligatory to use them. 
Even so, they were not any more 
unnerving than many of the uncovered 
bridges in Nova Scotia which were 
built at right angles to the highway. 

Returning to the concerns of the 
federal government for preserving some 
of our past in its natural state, I would 
have been happier if it had preserved a 
few more trains. Many people have 
forgotten, or never knew, how multi¬ 
functional trains once were. Apart 
from taking you places, in comfort and 
even style, they also brought the circus 
to town. And you could set your watch 


by them. 

The train I used to leave on to 
return to school in September no longer 
runs. It used to run from Woodstock 
to McAdam where, between trains, I 
would look forward to dining in the 
restaurant of the CP hotel. The res¬ 
taurant—with its polished dark oak 
beams and trim, the gleaming white 
tablecloths, shining silver, and the 
waiters in starched, spotless white jac¬ 
kets—is no more. Neither is the mar¬ 
vellous old hotel. 

Having taken sustenance at 
McAdam, I would then take the Mon¬ 
treal train for Saint John, board the 
boat for Digby and go to bed in a 
comfortable stateroom. In Digby, next 
day, I would travel on the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway to Wolfville, passing 
much of the time in the dining car 
which provided an epicurean feast of 
fresh halibut, followed by a splendid 
apple pie—with cheddar alongside. I 
went to Wolfville to attend Horton 
Academy, nicely tucked into the 
sequestered ambience of Acadia Uni¬ 
versity. Horton Academy is no longer 
extant, the casualty of the demands of 
higher education which converts univer¬ 
sities into bounty hunters in quest of 
government subsidy. In times of such 
economic imperatives, there is no space 
for small boarding schools on campus. 

What I enjoyed most about Horton 
was playing rugger, which is a game 
for thugs played by gentlemen. A 
number of the players had never held a 
football in their hands until they came 
to Horton, but the spectators could 
never tell because everyone played 
with great enthusiasm and verve. 

The most fun was in going to 
Halifax for a rugger or basketball 
game. Sometimes we stayed overnight 
at the Halifax Hotel and, after the 
game, we repaired to the Lord Nelson 
coffee shop to scout for girls. The 
Halifax Hotel has long since disap¬ 
peared—in fact, it burned down only a 
day and a night after my last stay there. 
The Lord Nelson coffee shop is now' a 
drugstore: I wonder whatever became 
of the emblematic coats of arms that 
used to line the walls. See what I mean 
about the Saint John man’s nostalgia 
and mine? After all, there are still 
plenty of horses around. But you can’t 
have dinner on the DAR anymore. 
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Expatriates 


Lobster King 
of Calgary 

E very Tuesday and Friday, Blaise 
Boyd, 25, goes out to the Calgary 
airport to pick up shellfish. Once 
an Antigonish fisherman, he’s now a 
fish merchant in the steak capital of 
Canada. Most of his customers are 
Maritimers and Newfoundlanders who 
moved west years ago. But freight 
rates make fresh seafood a luxury that, 
in Calgary, only well-heeled, well- 
established easterners can afford. At 
$8.29 a pound, shrimp is not a hot 
seller even among the most homesick 
of Maritime newcomers. Every pound 
of live lobster costs Boyd an extra 78 
cents in freight. In Calgary, lobster 
sells for anywhere from $6 to $8 a 
pound. 

A fourth generation fisherman from 
St. George’s Bay, N.S., Boyd had a 
dream when he and his wife Linda 
moved to Calgary in 1976. After four 


years of working 12 hours a day, seven 
days a week, the dream is still intact. 
It’s to make enough money to return 
home and pay cash for both a house 
and a fishing boat: “I think I can do 
it in another two or three years, 
maybe even a year and a half. If I 
keep working. I’ve a piece of land 
waiting.” 

He just might do it. He started with 
a one-room shanty on Calgary’s 14th 
Street. Now, there are two Boyd’s 
Lobster Shops, and during 1980, sales 
should hit $650,000. The newer store, 
on the MacLeod Trail, is big and 
prosperous looking. A friend from 
Prince Edward Island helped him 
decorate the tanks for live lobster. An 
old fishing net, a rubber boot and 
Boyd’s father’s sou’wester hang on the 
wall. Boyd’s father also made the lob¬ 
ster traps in the shop. Boyd chats 
pleasantly with his Alberta-born cus¬ 
tomers, gives them handouts on “How 
to Boil a Maritime Lobster.” 

H e left fishing and Nova Scotia 
because “I just got tired of paying 
last year’s bills with this year’s fish. 
Friends who had gone west and come 
back told me about the atrocious prices 


they were getting for fish out there and 
I thought to myself, ‘We’re sure not 
seeing any of that money here.’ ” He 
sold his boat and his gear and, with 
$30,000, headed west. He was 21. 

“Stick to it and don’t give up,” his 
father said. He needed that advice. The 
first year, business was slow, and a 
flirtation with radio and TV advertising 
almost finished it. Moreover, Boyd 
has recently seen two other fish 
businesses, started by Maritimers, rise 
and then collapse. The profit on lobster 
is a dollar a pound but flying them 
west is tricky. Last fall, DLOAs (that’s 
Dead Lobster on Arrival) and soft 
shell cost Boyd $3,000. 

The keys to his success are simply 
hard work and the urge to fish again. 
Boyd regularly reads the Antigonish 
Casket and gets home once a year. He 
yearns for two things Calgary can't 
provide: Fishing and salt-water swim¬ 
ming. He prefers Calgary to Montreal, 
Toronto and Hamilton, but says he’s 
really “not much of a city person.” He 
says, “It’s probably no more expensive 
to live here than in Halifax...but if I 
was home, I could cut corners by 
having my own garden and raising a 
cow.” —Jennifer Henderson 



FOR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 

Gorman-Rnpp Pumps 


Contact us for more information 

Sales Rental Service 


P.O. BOX 1263 
FREDERICTON, N.B. 
E3B 5C8 (506) 455-8929 

P.O. BOX 1352 
TRURO, N.S. 

B2N 5N2 (902) 895-2885 

SAN90M EQUIPMENT LIMITED 





Solids Handling Pumps: 10-Series, C-Series and T-Series pumps, with all removable end 
plates for easy inspection and maintenance. Pumps are capable of handling solids up to 3 
inches in diameter, depending upon pump size. See Bulletins 7-IP-11,7-IP-12 and 9-IPT-11. 


Diaphragm Pumps: Diaphragm pumps for hand¬ 
ling sludge and heavy waste materials are avail¬ 
able as basic units or powered by gasoline 
engines or electric motors. 


O-Series: Self-priming centrifugal pumps with 
straight-in suction. No check valve. Efficient 
pumps for handling chemical products. Sizes 2 
inch to 6 inch. 





High Pressure Centrifugals: For applications 
requiring high pressures, Gorman-Rupp has a 
complete line of standard centrifugal pumps, 
sizes 3, 4 and 6-inches. 


Corrosive Liquid Pumps: For special applica¬ 
tion, Gorman-Rupp offers three major designs, 
available standard fitted, bronze, and stainless 
steel, with a choice of several seal variations. 
Available in "10", "80", and "90" Series 
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Name __ 
Address 


Province _ Code _ 

Please send gift subscriptions in my name to: 

(List other names and addresses on separate sheet.) 

Name_ 

Address _ 


Province _ Code _ 

□ Renewal □ New □ Gift 

Atlantic Canada Only Rest of Canada 

□ 3 years — $27.00 □ 3 years - $30.00 

□ 2 years — $20.00 □ 2 years — $22.00 

□ 1 year —$11.00 □ 1 year —$12.00 

Outside Canada □ I year — $15.00 

# Subscriptions_Total $ _ 

□ Payment Enclosed 

□ Bill me (Include $1.00 for handling) 

□ Chargex/Visa □ MasterCharge 

Account No. _Expires_ 

Signature _ 


Name _ 
Address 


Province _ Code _ 

Please send gift subscriptions in my name to: 

(List other names and addresses on separate sheet.) 

Name_ 

Address _ 


Province _ Code 

□ Renewal □ New □ Gift 


Atlantic Canada Only 

□ 3 years — $27.00 

□ 2 years — $20.00 

□ I year —$11.00 

Outside Canada □ 1 


Rest of Canada 

□ 3 years — $30.00 

□ 2 years — $22.00 

□ 1 year — $12.00 
year — $15.00 


# Subscriptions_Total $ 

□ Payment Enclosed 

□ Bill me (Include $1.00 for handling) 


□ Chargex/Visa □ MasterCharge 
Account No. _Expires 
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Inlight 

6088 Coburg Road 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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What to do on your vacation 
when you’re stuffed with lobster, surfeited 
with strawberries, sun-burned and 
sand blistered. Or, heaven forbid, when 
it’s too foggy to venture too far. 


Atlantic Canada is a vacation land that invites 
you to let your hair down. 

You have struggled through a long, hard year of 
mostly work and little play, traffic snarls, smog, 
noisy crowds, short tempers and long faces. So the 
complete change of pace offered by Atlantic 
Canada, can sometimes lead to an excess of zeal in 
shaking off dull sloth, and totally relaxing. 

Fresh salt air makes for sharper appetites. Silent 
beaches invite quick tans, or long walks on the sun¬ 
baked sand. Friendly people offer hospitality it’s 
hard to refuse. (After all, you are on holiday.) 

And so one day you wake up and say, “Enough.” 
This is the day to pursue the quieter pleasures. 

And no matter where you are in Atlantic Canada, 
we can cater to your less energetic demands. 

Remember, this is the land 
where Canada was born, and there’s 
plenty of early Canadian history to 
explore. Old farms and homes, 
many of them re-created to give you 
a taste of earlier days. Museums 
and galleries. Small villages where 



time stood still. Restful places, serene and inviting. 

But if even that level of activity is too much, do 
exactly what you are doing now. Take it easy, relax 
with Atlantic Insight and discover what’s happening 
in the rest of our special part of the world. 

Atlantic Insight is published eleven times a year, 
skipping January because it seems like a good idea. 

Each issue is packed with news, views, pictures, 
people. The stories and the stories behind the stories. 
In just over a year, Atlantic Insight has become the 
award-winning voice of Atlantic Canada. A voice 
that is heard throughout our region, and in a 
growing number of other places in Canada, the 
United States, and the rest of the world. 

Naturally, we like to believe that Atlantic Insight 
offers something more than light relief when you’re 
much too pooped to participate. 

But come to think of it, 
supplying a little relief from daily 
pressures is not an unworthy ideal. 

We can offer it to you in regular 
doses, delivered right to your door. 
Try some, for a year or three. 


more than 
just a news 
magazine 















The Crow’s Nest is like 
drinking at a museum 


And a rather exclusive little 
museum it is, too. It may just be 
the best men s club in St. John s 

O ne of the only things about the 
Crow’s Nest Officers’ Club which 
lives up to an outsider’s expec¬ 
tations is its name. It’s high up and 
hard to get to. At the war memorial in 
St. John’s, look east and find the iron 
gate between two buildings and the 
steep, narrow steps with the fine brass 
plaque on the door at the top. Inside 
the door are more steps (they seem 
steeper and narrower without daylight) 
and, finally, on the fourth floor, with a 
beeline view out St. John’s harbor to 
the sea is the Crow’s Nest. That’s not 
meant as a tourist guide. Guests, 
however welcome, are most welcome 
when escorted. After all, this is a club 
and the brass plaque on the landing 
says “members only.” But don’t hunt 
for an escort at the nearest Canadian 
Forces base. The Crow’s Nest is really 
an ex-officers’ club. 

“It’s more a museum than a club,” 
president David Perry says. An exclu¬ 
sive museum, then, filled with navy 
memorabilia where 200 men (women 
are tolerated but not invited to join) 
who have nothing more in common 
than ranking military service get to¬ 
gether to drink, eat, talk and enjoy the 
view. They don’t reminisce about the 



President Perry: Dress properly, please 


war much. Perry, a Scot, runs his own 
catering business in St. John’s. He was 
an officer in the merchant navy but, 
like many of today’s members, was too 
young for the war. Even older mem¬ 
bers, closer to the club’s founding as a 
wartime attic retreat for Allied naval 
officers, don’t volunteer much about 
those times. Ted Godden, for instance, 
smokes Camels because he’s a persistent 
anti-Confederate and, when asked, will 
say he was RAF. Perry says, “We’re 
not ducking shells here. No one here 
has to prove anything to anyone.” 

During the war was another matter. 
Then the place sparkled with officer’s 
dress, strictly seagoing officers, and 
with tales of the anti-submarine effort. 
Stephen Leacock called it “the place 
where the inside stories come out” 
because “the member might not pass 
this way again.” Colonel Leonard 
Outerbridge (later the second lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of Newfoundland) got 
the club off the ground by providing 
the upper warehouse space. The cold 
January night it opened, the story 
goes, the bar was just a couple of 
boards slung across two nail barrels 
and the officers shivered in their over¬ 
coats. But by the time the Canadians 
and Americans began to pull out of 
Newfoundland three years later, the 
Crow’s Nest was world-famous. Cur¬ 
rent nester H.H. (Dick) Winter, presi- 
iz dent of one of New- 
Jr foundland’s oldest 
gjf companies, reports 
|finding a bar in 
||Maui called the 
Crow’s Nest. The 
proprietor had 
been up the steps 
during the war and 
brought the name 
back with him. 

The Crow’s 
Nest almost didn’t 
survive the war. 
With the Allied 
officers gone, it 
closed in 1945 and 
the Canadian 
Naval Officers’ 
Association took 
its vast collection 
of wartime nos¬ 


talgia — ship’s bells, hawsers, photo¬ 
graphs and enough hand-painted ship’s 
plaques to fill the room — to MacGregor 
House in Montreal. But returning 
Newfoundland officers wouldn’t stand 
for the export of such national 
treasures. “We seconded them back,” 
laughs Godden, and a stubborn crew 
reopened the Crow’s Nest in the same 
spot in July, 1946. This time they 
realized the navy alone couldn’t sup¬ 
port the business, non-profit or not, 
and opened membership to all officers 
of all services of any country. There 
weren’t a lot of other rules to change, 
since there had never been many rules. 
“Proper dress” after 7 p.m. is still 
required and “self-imposed rules of 
gentlemanly conduct are implied but 
unstated,” says Perry. 

T he club’s prize artifact is the peri¬ 
scope from a German submarine 
which surrendered to HMCS Victoria- 
ville at Bay Bulls on VE-Day. The 
Royal Canadian Navy scuttled the 
sub, but kept the periscope at the 
Halifax dockyard until returning it to 
Newfoundland in 1963. The Crow’s 
Nest accepted it happily and lowered it 
through the roof to its place at the end 
of the bar where ex-officers can keep a 
360 degree watch on harbor traffic and 
snoopy tourists. Behind the periscope 
looms a record caribou trophy. 

“That belongs to Sir Leonard,” 
Godden says, but Perry lifts his eye¬ 
brows, grins and says, “That is 
shrouded in mystery.” Distinguished 
guests and honorary members, suitably 
photographed for the walls, include 
Field Marshal Alexander (who was 
later the last British governor-general 
of Canada) and the Duke of Edinburgh 
(Philip continues to receive invitations 
to all special occasions but has yet to 
return). There’s also a small, informal 
portrait of Churchill near the bar, but 
it’s unclear whether he ever made it up 
the steps. 

If the Crow’s Nest survives as a 
kind of living museum, it’s because of a 
quiet, undogmatic respect for tradition. 
The members don’t go there to honor 
tradition, the kind that draws people 
to a meeting of the Monarchist League. 
They go there to drink and relax. 
Longtime St. John’s newspaperman 
Wick Collins (he joined the original 
Crow’s Nest when he was in the Royal 
Artillery) says “It’s a very good private 
club.” Emphasize private. “Whatever 
happens here stays here,” Collins adds. 
“I’ve been coming here 35 years and I 
never took a story out, not even a 
tip-off.” — AmyZierler 
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Dining Out 


York’s: A good way to get stuffed 

Its on the Saint John River. It s had fine country cooking for 50 years, and a lady 
named Daphan St. Thomas for 43. She loves to see you eat, and eat. And eat 



Daphan and York's are "as inseparable as ham and eggs" 


I n an age of thin-is-beautiful, York’s 
Dining Room, Perth-Andover, N.B., 
cheerfully defies fashion, remains a 
trencherman’s heaven. It’s been like 
that for 50 years. York’s has no written 
menus. Waitresses just spiel off a list of 
main dishes (prices range from $11 to 
$ 12.95) but they also encourage you to 
try side orders of goodies you haven’t 
chosen. Along with the lobster you’ve 
ordered, you might get a spot of king 
crab, scallops, smoked pork chops, 
etc. At no extra charge. No matter how 
stuffed you may be, it’s hard to reject 
these offerings. If you try, the waitresses 
look so crestfallen. Even after you’ve 
demolished home-made soup, several 
kinds of bread, golden corn fritters in 
local maple syrup, flaky pastries or 
berry-laden shortcake, even as you 
waddle to the door, Daphan St. 
Thomas may come after you with one 
more hot, buttered tea biscuit. 

“She/s York’s,” Daphan’s husband 
Hubert says. “When Daphan leaves 
the dining room, the spark leaves with 
her.” An entry in their guest book says, 
“We’ve been coming here for 50 years, 
and remember when Daphan was learn¬ 
ing to wait on tables. It’s better than 
ever.” 

When Daphan’s mentor, Stella 
York, opened the restaurant in 1930, 
Daphan was still a girl caring for her 
mother, an invalid, in nearby Tilley. In 
’37, after her mother’s death, Daphan 
came to work as the only waitress at 
York’s. From then on, Daphan and 
York’s were as inseparable as ham and 
eggs, or strawberries and cream. 

She and Hubert took the place over 
a mere 34 years ago, on a weekend 
they’ll never forget. Catering to a bunch 
of banquets and hordes of regular 
customers, Daphan worked as hostess, 
cashier and waitress. Late that Sunday 
night, a thief made off with the entire 
weekend’s receipts. Daphan sat down 
and cried. She wept, too, on the night 
Hubert arrived in Canada after more 
than five years overseas during the 
Second World War. The dining room 
was so busy she couldn’t get away to 
meet him in Quebec City for his first 
night home. 

Such experiences might discourage 
any couple from spending their lives in 
the restaurant business, but though 


Hubert has sometimes wished he’d 
followed the radar career for which he 
trained, Daphan has never faltered in 
her all-out dedication to York’s. In a 
restaurant that Hubert enlarged, with 
a kitchen that Hubert, Jr., designed 
and extended, Daphan still goes to 
work every day of the six months (May 
to October) that the dining room’s 
open. (Once, back in 1939, she did take 
an afternoon off, but that was to see 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
in Fredericton.) 

Daphan and Hubert have carefully 
preserved the atmosphere of the ori¬ 
ginal York’s. That’s why it pleases the 
honeymooners of 35 or 40 years ago to 
return. It’s a throwback to the days 
when country restaurants served gigan¬ 
tic quantities of good home cooking. 
York’s still offers a fine meal (but no 
liquor) for a price that won’t demolish 
a week’s grocery budget. In what 
Hubert considers an excess of beauti¬ 
fication zeal, the New Brunswick 
government pulled down the restau¬ 
rant’s highway signs; but customers 


still find their way to this unpretentious 
roadside diner on the banks of the 
Saint John River in Victoria County. 
It hasn’t hurt, of course, that York’s 
has earned public praise from the likes 
of John (“Mr. Canada”) Fisher, syndi¬ 
cated Ottawa columnist Charles Lynch, 
and poet-novelist-journalist Alden 
Nowlan. 

Though the restaurant’s advertising 
is mostly by word of mouth. New 
Brunswickers visiting Europe some¬ 
times run into foreigners who’ve eaten 
there and never forgotten it. The guest 
book reveals that a typical day brings 
customers from Vancouver, Dublin, 
Prince Albert, Bermuda, Puerto Rico, 
Los Angeles, Dallas, London, Tampa, 
etc. Many of the diners state they’ve 
been coming back to York’s for years, 
and one boasted, “1 was in the dining 
room when the man et 22 corn fritters.” 
But Daphan’s favorite guest book com¬ 
ment came from a man who knew his 
food but not his geography. He wrote, 
“Best food in Maine.” 

— Colleen Thompson 
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enter Fabrics 

Ltd. 


CUSTOM MADE DRAPES 6 BEDSPREADS 
FOR HOME AND OFFICE 
RODS SUPPLIED AND INSTALLED 
FREE ESTIMATES 
WIDE VARIETY OF FABRICS TO CHOOSE FROM 

5394807 

58 Alexandra Sf.-Sydney 
OPEN 9om-9pm Monday to Saturday 


r^CHIMnEY BRUSHES 4 ^ 



7" Round . 

...$19.50 

8" Round . 

...$21.50 

6x6 Square . 

...$26.00 

6x10 Rec . 

...$29.95 

Rope Adaptor .... 

.. $1.95 

Flexible Rod, 5' . 

. $9.50 


Measure Inside of Flue Before Ordering. 
N.S. Residents, Add 8% P.S.T. 

Please Add $2. Post. & Handling. 

Write for detailed Price Sheet. 


I EnERGY 
LTER1WIVES 

y . products with a future. 

Dealer inquiries welcome 


Send cheque or 
money-order to: 
2 Croft Street 
P O Box 671 
Amherst, N S 
B4H 4B8 


EDUCARE 

Offers another approach 

Educational Consultation 

Provides: 

• Assessment of readiness for 
children starting school 

• Diagnostic ana counselling 
services for students 
experiencing strain ond/or 
academic difficulties 

• Inservice for concerned groups 

Rose C. Jenkins 

Die., D.ED., 

MA (Education, Counselling) 

Cert, of Gesell Institute of Child 

Development 

3600 Claremont Street „„ 

ha I if ax Nova Scotia B3L 3M1 453-0309 


FISHERIES MUSEUM 


OF THE ATLANTIC 


Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, 
Canada 




The THERESA E CONNOR" Uut of the 
Salt-banker schooners 
The "CAPE NORTH" first of the freih fish 
draggers. 

The "REO II" - a rujn runner of the 
Prohibition Era. 

Aquarium of Native Fish 

H«ava to and coma aboard our thraa floating vasaals and recall the days 
of wooden ahipe and iron man Wa re open daily June through Oct 

An adventure in realism! ffi 

NOVA SCOTIA'S OFFICIAL FISHERIES MUSEUM ^ 


'Pu&dtf, “Paudc TKotd 

The exclusive 
vacation home for your 
pampered cat on beauti¬ 
ful St. Margarets Bay at 
Indian Harbour. 

Luxury suites 
Vfc, * Enclosed patios 
A , ^ 0^ Specialized diets 

-y* Veterinarian on call 

* Gifts for cats and their people 

For Reservations Call 
4^ (902) 823-2501 

“Where your cat will purr out of happiness" 



&rmbrae atabetnp 

(formerly Halifax Ladies’ College) 

An independent 
day school founded 1887. 

Boys: pre-school to Grade 6 
Girls: pre-school to Grade 12 

small classes 
enriched curriculum 
facilities of two universities 
immediately adjacent 

1400 Oxford St., Halifax N.S. 
Phone: 423-7920 


Classified Order Form 


Marketplace 


RATES: $1.00 per word. Minimum 10 words. 
No agency discounts allowed 


Number of Words . classification: 

Amount @ $ 1.00 per word: . copy:. 


Name, Address Sc Phone: ($5.00) 
Sub Total: 


Rates: $1.00 per word, minimum 10 words. 
Payment due in advance with order. Bold 
headings 10% extra. 


HISTORIC RESIDENCE, established 1809. 
Sunrise Trail area of Nova Scotia. Five bed¬ 
rooms, well-maintained grounds, green¬ 
house, and ponds—beautiful—$65,000. P.0. 
Box 1 77, River John, N.S., B0K 1 NO, (902) 
351-2827 


Number of Insertions: . . . . 

Issues: .... 

Total payment for all ads: . . . . 

(Must be included with your order) 

Send typed or printed copy to Atlantic Insight 
Classified Advertising, 6088 Coburg Road, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 1Z4 

Marketplace display rates available on request. 
You may also use this form to change an 
existing ad, but please be sure to clip the ad and 
let us know in what issue it appeared. 

I agree to offer a money-back guarantee 
respecting goods or services offered above: 

Name . 

Address. 


Code.Phone 


DEADLINE 

ISSUE 

Aug. 22 

OCT. 

Sept 19 

NOV. 

Oct. 17 

DEC. 


APARTMENT LOOKING IN HALIFAX AREA? 
Send information of requirements plus 
$30.00 to: National Apartment Rental Re¬ 
search, P.0. Box 5066, Armdale, N.S. 


A UNIOUE OPPORTUNITY TO OWN YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS WITH PROTECTED 
TERRITORY FOR NEWFOUNDLAND. A paten¬ 
ted one hour drapery cleaning program avail¬ 
able to hotels, motels, office buildings and 
apartments, restaurants and retail stores, 
government buildings (federal-provincial- 
city), hospitals and institutions, nursing 
homes, schools and universities. This is a 
mobile unit that drives uptothe building, and 
your trained staff remove the drapes, clean 
the drapes in your mobile with exclusive 
"ON-SITE” process and then expertly reinstall 
the drapes at the windows. Capital invest¬ 
ment required approximately $30,00. If inter¬ 
ested please forward inquiries to Mr. Philip 
Munroe, c/o Atlantic ON-SITE Mobile 
Drapery Cleaners Ltd., 79 Parkdale Dr., 
Moncton, N.B. E1C4K8 
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BUSINESS CARDS 




Marketing & Communications 


International, Ltd. 


FULL ADVERTISING, 
MARKETING RESEARCH 
AND 

MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
- CANADA and USA- 


1199 MAIN STREET. MONCTON. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. CANADA E1C1H9 

(506)854-5067 


Management 

&Planning 

Consultants 


Atlantic 

Translation 

Service 

Why plow through your 
dictionary, when our service 
is so rapid and efficient? 

559 Montgomery Street 
Fredericton, N.B. E3B 2X6 
Why fret, don’t forget 
(506) 455-7200 


DPA Consulting Limited- Providing services to the 
private and public sectors in business planning, regional 
and urban economic development, and program design 
and evaluation. 


DPA 





1355 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J1Y9 

Tel. 9024229601 


With offices in: 

Charlottetown 

Fredericton 

Ottawa 

Toronto 

Vancouver 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 



SHARP CIRCUIT Fea,un "s Dahlber 9 

Independent clinical tests* show Dahlberg 
SHARP circuit gives better understanding 
of speech at reduced sound levels. Years 
to perfect. . seconds to put on. All-in-one 
unit, that fits in your ear with comfort 
and convenience. No cords, no wires, no 
tubes. When you need a hearing lift, just 
slip it m your ear. it doesn't cure deafness 
... it does help hearing with amplification. 

Try Premium Miracle-tar. it may help you. 

ASK YOU* DOCTOR ABOUT OAHLBE AC HEARING AIDS 

•For more information and test results, 
contact 

B.R. Saunders Hearing Aid Sales & Service 
200 Charlotte St. Sydney, N.S. B1P 6J9 
Tel: 562 4462 

Please send more information 
on Premium Miracle-Ear. 
Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

P ro v-Code-- 





XPERT 


XPERT SELECTION 
SERV (Moncton) LTD. 

P O Box 1033 
MONCTON. N.B 
E1C 8P2 
(506) 855-0520 
XPERT SELECTION 
SERV (N S.) LTD 
137 Mam St. 
DARTMOUTH, N.S. 

B2X 1R6 
(902)469-4054 
Member of APPAC-- 
Association of Professional 
Placement Agencies 
& Consultants 

Xpert Selection 
Services 


Independent appraisers of 
residential, commercial and 
industrial land. For market, 
tax, expropriation, 
fire, mortgage. 

DeStecher 
Miller &. Law ltd. 

Moncton 854-4414 

Fredericton 472-3368 

Saint John 693-8423 


Commercial 

Industrial 

Photography 

tempofoto 

P.O. Box 1566 

St. John's, Newfoundland A1C 5P3 
Telephone: (709) 753-0561 

We pledge Professionalism 


Nova Scotia 
Land Surveyors 

XX 

WALLACE-MACDONALD 
SURVEYS LTD. 

1350 Bedford Highway, Suite 2 
Bedford, Nova Scotia 
Telephone: (902) 835-9955 
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RESTAURANTS 


The 

Cbapdler Roon) 



This award-winning restaurant (“The 
best international restaurants of the world’’), 
is decorated like a ship Captain’s cabin 
with authentic brass lamps and mahogany 
panelling. 

You will enjoy the best of seafood and 
the most succulent chateu briand. 

The Chandler Room, in the gracious 
Victorian Inn at the centre of Charlottetown. 

IBunhec string 
jfllotel-3(»n 

200 Pownal Street, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
(902) 892-2496 



SEAFOOD 


(Restaimnb 


"Famous for Native Seafoods" 
open 11:30* midnight 
daily except Sunday 

(Last \lain <5L\ r \Umclwu, 


P«u Seals* 

Open evenings 5 pm-11:30 pm Mon.-Sat. 
Luncheon Tues.-Wed.-Thurs.-Fn. 12 noon-2:30 

Fine dining in the 
Continental manner. 


“Mario is 
waiting to 
welcome you” 

425-6087 

Dance Nightly withthe“Art Dixon Duo” 

1546 DRESDEN ROW 



iity 


e/tk 


Mon. - Fri. 
4:00 p.m. - 2:00 a.m. 
Sat. 7:30 p.m. - 2:00 a.m. 
Hot Hors-d’oevres 
Served Monday to Friday 

• Disco • Live Entertainment 

The number one dancespot in town. 

425-5502 


Fredericton’s 

Finest 

Food 

at your cafe 
Aft 



Middle Eastern cuisine 
superb Luncheon menu 
161 Main Street 
telephone 472 6308 



ElBlEHa|ia|ElElElE1Elia|la|ElBlElElElElElElElElElE|El 



Eureka! 

From 1st location in Moncton in 
October 1977, Greco Donair has 
grown to over 20 locations in the 
Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario. 

For Restaurant Locations 
or Franchise Information: 

Greco Donair Franchise Ltd. 

11 Industrial St. 

Dieppe, N.B. El A 2B9 
Tel: (506) 388-1021 


Gil 

Gil 

Gil 

El 

El 

El 

El 

El 

El 


There is no other like Greco Donair [fl| 

E]SlElElE] E] ElEl ElElElE | E]E]EH3l[3]ta]E|E]E]E|[3)5)E] 


'M 


Halifax’s Seafood Restaurant 


Extraordinary Seafood 

Gracious dining, attentive service, 
in an elegant setting. 


(902)423 6818 



Appetizer 

Your advertisement in this 
column offers a taste of your 
restaurant to the cream of the 
Atlantic Canada market. It’s 
your invitation to join you 
for lunch or dinner. Remember, 
our readers are your 
bread and butter. 


To reserve space for your 
restaurant, please call: 

Advertising Sales in N.S. 
John Fulton 

Telephone: (902) 423-7365 
In Newfoundland 
Stephen Sharpe 
Telephone: (709) 895-2411 
In N.B./P E.I. 

F.G. (Mack) McKinney 
Telephone: (506) 672-9085 

■ Atlantic! | ■ 

Insight 

more than just a news magazine 
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RESTAURANTS 


cameo 

DINING ROOM 


We serve the 
finest in fresh 
seafood. 



5511 Spring Garden Road 
Phone 423-8887 


Superb and 
Flambe Steaks 
prepared at your table 

m 

The Sir Loin 
Steak House 

5507 Spring Garden Road 
Phone 423-2166 


( Jixxl lixxl, 
friendly 
atmosphere, 
reasonable 
prices. 

THE HENRY HOUSE 

& The Exittle £3tone Slug 

1222 BARRINGTON STREET. HALIFAX 
TELEPHONE 423-1309 




“....even seasoned travellers 
say Papa Gino’s is one of the 
nicest and most unusual res¬ 
taurants they’ve ever seen!” 

Papa Gino’s Cookery 
Corner of Sackville & Grafton St. 

Halifax, N.S. 423-8852 

LUNCH AND DINNER 7 DAYS A WEEK! 


Come Aboard 
for a great time! 

LOWER DECK PUR 
MIDDLE DECK FOR JAZZ 
UPPER DECK RESTAURANT 

Historic Properties, Halifax 422 1289 


The Hermitage 
Restaurant 

“ALL YOU NEED IS AN APPETITE” 

Specializing in Swiss & French Cuisine 


o 


423-7638 

1030 South Park St. 
Somerset Building 
Near Inglis St. 
Halifax, N.S. 



...A setting of 
casual elegance 
for dining, dancing 
and congeniality 
Superb cuisine, 
warm hospitality and 
impeccable service 



Dine every day 11:30 - midnight 
Discotheque open Monday 
Saturday until 2:00 a.m. 
Dunbrack at Lacewood 
in Clayton Park 
Telephone 443-4870 



Pepe’s . . . intimate, elegant and 
fully licensed . . . You can enjoy a 
delightful lunch, a light snack, 
full course dinner or late craving. 

Open 7 days a week. 

429-7321 


THE PASTA HOUSE 

(upstairs) 




Jaspers 


FAMILY 

RESTAURANT 


Lobster all year 'round 
Children's Menu 
Open 24 hours. Licensed 


1167 Kings Road, Sydney River 
Telephone: (902) 564-6181 


Chargex/Visa, Master Charge 


The finest a pasta kitchen 
has to offer — featuring 
live jazz 

(HOME MADE PASTA) 

425-3331 


CABBAGETOWN 

LOUNGE 

(downstairs) 

A two-room layout — A great 
place to rendezvous. 


ALL LOCATED AT 
5680 SPRING GARDEN ROAD 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 
(Across from the Lord Nelson Hotel) 
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Ray Guy’s column 


Forget the flag. Let’s 
dump that sucky flower 


Hail to thee , brave partridgeberry 
Chock-a-bloek with healthful juice. 
Cheek so ruddy and so very 
Good for jam or tart or mousse. 

T here are 16 more stanzas, all my 
own work, in this “Ode to the Par¬ 
tridgeberry” which 1 composed 
eight years ago to accompany my 
design for a new Newfoundland flag. 
This package was offered free gratis to 
my fellow countrymen in much the 
same spirit in which Lord Nelson 
designated his daughter, Horatia, to 
be “a legacy to the Nation.” 

Christopher Pratt can tell you, 
now, that the volatile Newfoundland 
public shows precious little mercy, let 
alone gratitude, toward us well-mean¬ 
ing artists who give of our time and 
talents for the good of the whole. 

Opinion on Pratt’s flag is still 
sharply divided. There are those who 
don’t like it and who’ve soared past 
even the glorious heights of scurrility 
and vituperation long established in 
Newfoundland. On the other hand, 
there are moderates who haven’t found 
it necessary, in describing the thing, to 
go beyond words found in the Bible 
and on back alley fences. 

My own partridgeberry flag got 
much the same reception. It was an 
elegantly simple design showing a life- 
sized partridgeberry in the middle of a 
plain white ground. Its main advantage 
would have been in time of war. By the 
time the enemy got close enough to 
spot the berry in the centre and realize 
it was not a flag of surrender they 
would have been close enough for our 
own brave lads to give them both 
barrels right through their heathenish 
briskets. Terra Nova Uber Alles\ 
There arose a shrill and ignorant 
quibble. Did not Japan already have a 
red circle in the middle of a white 
ground? 1 tried in vain to point out that 
there was a large difference between 
that enormous flaming heavenly body 
on the Japanese flag and a tiny rubi¬ 
cund spheroid you can easily hold 
between thumb and forefinger. It pains 
me to say it but while there has been 
some advancement in the general level 
of education in Newfoundland, we still 
have a mighty long row to hoe. 

Of course, we have lots of flags 


already. That’s not the problem. The 
difficulty is in getting all hands to 
salute the same one. Some vow never 
to let the Union Jack fall; others 
pledge allegiance to the Pink, White 
and Green; a large minority cleaves to 
the Red Ensign; some have even em¬ 
braced the Maple Leaf; and a surpris¬ 
ing number are ready to lay down their 
lives for Elmer, the Safety Elephant. 

We’ve got no shortage of symbols. 
The coat of arms, for instance, dates 
from the mid-1500s. It is still generally 
loathed, which cuts the feet out from 
under those few who say time will 
mellow attitudes toward the latest flag. 
The coat of arms has a shield in the 
centre with lions and unicorns on it, 
flanked by “two savages of the clime 
attired as when they go to war.” In 
other words, Beothuks. Might as well 
be two bashed baby seals dressed up as 
kewpie dolls. We current savages of 
the clime tend to cringe whenever 
visitors spot the device in an airport or 
Holiday Inn lobby and ask where they 
can Kodak some of these aboriginals. 
They were exterminated 150 years ago. 

Surmounting the two defunct 
savages is something called an “elke.” 
There were no such creatures in New¬ 
foundland even in 1500. Nor can it be a 
moose since the first three pairs didn’t 
arrive on the Island, prepaid from New 
Brunswick, until 1904. But the biggest 
hitch with the coat of arms is the 
motto, “Seek Ye First the Kingdom of 
God.” It’s seen as a form of brain¬ 
washing that began 400 years ago. 
We’ve been too busy ever since peering 
into the fog in search of the Sweet By 
and By to notice that our temporal 
premises were constantly being looted 
under our very noses. 

The official badge of Newfound¬ 
land, circa 1925, is not much more 
successful. Its inscription is “These 
Gifts We Bring You.” It shows a New¬ 
foundland fisherman down on his knees 
with a pair of dirty great bare feet 
sticking out behind. He’s being pre¬ 
sented by Mercury, god of the sea, to 
Britannia, bagman of the bleeding 
Brits. It’s not a thing you see framed on 
many kitchen walls in parts of the 
Happy Province where regular atten¬ 
dance at mass is still the ticket. 

Even our official flower lays us 


wide open. It’s a pitcher plant. If you 
know of any other state with a car¬ 
nivorous plant for a symbol, please 
drop me a line. As oil envy peaks, we’ll 
step off the plane at Toronto airport to 
chants of “you’re ugly, ugly, ugly, your 
mother dresses you funny...and your 
official flower sucks flies.” I, for one, 
am not prepared to put up with the 
likes of that. What I’ll do about it I do 
not choose, for tactical reasons, to 
disclose. But I will let you know that if 
you happen to be in Newfoundland 
and make cracks about the Newfound¬ 
land flag, partridgeberry juice applied 
to both eyes is a sure and certain cure. 


Update 


I t’s not often that a person nearly 
drowns while taking a financial bath. 
But Chris Guiry (Folks, May)—one of 
six Saint John, N.B.-area investors 
who put up $500,000 to outfit a 78- 
year-old, Danish-built, wooden 
schooner to carry freight—plunged 
100 feet into the Gulf of Mexico when 
the Artemis sank after being battered 
by two storms. “I thought I’d had it,” 
Guiry says. (He’s 35, a father of two.) 
With seven crew members, he waited 
nine hours to be picked up. The crew 
included Fred Hackett of Fredericton, 
Jill Manderson of Miscouche, P.E.I., 
and Rick Hall of Grand Bay, a Saint 
John suburb where the English-born 
Guiry lives. 

Guiry believes sailing ships can 
haul freight more cheaply than oil¬ 
burning ships under certain circum¬ 
stances. “The route is important and 
you have to have a valuable cargo, like 
stoves worth $700 apiece.” Guiry had 
1,000 wood stoves waiting in Norfolk, 
Va., for shipment to England when the 
schooner set out from Mobile, Ala., on 
her maiden voyage as a freighter 
equipped with electronic navigational 
aids. Prior to her reincarnation, the 
Artemis was a floating museum. The 
ship was only partly insured. Will 
Guiry, a control-room operator at the 
Point Lepreau nuclear station, try 
again? Perhaps. “I have a lot of personal 
considerations to deal with. 1 have to 
find new investors. I’m looking at a 
new ship next month.” 
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CRAVEN “A” (§pecia/cMl/d 

CRAVEN "A" The First Family of Mildness. 


Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked-avoid inhaling. 

Average per cigarette- 100’s: "Tar” 9 mg. Nic. 0.9 mg.' King Size and Regular: “Tar” 4 mg. Nic. 0.4 n 














When you want 3neat taste, spell it out 



Seagrams Y.O. 


Canada’s most respected 8 year old whisky. Only V.O. isV.O. 





